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THE TOTALLY NEW V6 NISSAN ALTIMA. THE CURE FOR THE COMMON CAR. 
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0-60 mph in a brash 6.28 seconds, and 103.2 cubic feet of cavernous class-leading interior space” for 
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THE ALTIMA BROCHURE. 
READ AS NEEDED TO REDUCE 
BURNING CURIOSITY. 
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For a more thorough examination of the totally new Nissan Altima and its remarkable healing powers 
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It hides in plain sight and 
its reach is global. And 
while bin Laden is its 
leader, other powers lurk 
in his shadow. A look at 
the way al-Qaeda works 
and its fearsome new 
generation of warriors. 
Prepare to learn what 
“Takfir” is 
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LETTERS : ate sis 
NOTEBOOK: Bush’s party, one year late; a turban primer 
MILESTONES 


THE WAR: A Time for 
Escalation? 
Stung by critics high and low, 
at home and abroad, 
Washington prepares to step 
up its campaign 


ERNIE GRAFTON—aP 





5 THE THREATS: Storm PUBLIC EYE: Play Bush... 
g over a Warning... Margaret Carlson says the President’ s best pitches : are his own 
3 Washington struggles to THE TALIBAN: They Get Their Man 
€ balance America’s need to Even without high tech, it appears more agile than the U.S. 
: know with the country’s : 
: tolerance for men who 
call wolf FORD: Back in the Family Embrace 
Spooks: Rating the foreign intelligence agencies...... Bill Ford Jr. has taken control of the car business that bears his 


name. Now he has to make it go 


HOUSING: Heading for a Slump?. 
One of the last pillars of the economy is showing signs of wear 


LOOSE NUKES: Does Osama Have the Bomb? . 
The questioning of a Pakistani atomic scientist heighten fears 
that technology is going the wrong way. Is it? 
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2 wit eGQQss Kathy Nguyen... ‘ TELEVISION: Fox's addictive 24 is TV for 
AN a the 2lst century 
: H - ' SHOW BUSINESS: Joel Stein hangs out 
with Billy Bob Thornton 
CINEMA: Amélie showcases the charms 
of Audrey Tautou 


She wasn’t a postal 
worker; she didn’t work 
for the media. How in 
the world did she come in 
fatal contact with the 
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ON OUR WEBSITE 
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Each week TIME writers and editors chat 
about the news on AOL and answer your 
questions. This week talk about the threat 
of nuclear terrorism and why the 
government keeps giving us alerts. Go to 
AOL, Keyword: Live. 


> JEFFREY 
KLUGER isastellar 
science writer, but since 
9/11, he’s been something 

| au ofa generalist, writing 
‘ . about the American 

x public’s psychological 

state and the uneasy alliances the U.S. has 
had to forge abroad. This week he’s back 
on familiar ground with a story about the 
dangers of nuclear terrorism. Talk with 
him on Monday at 8 p.m. E.T. 





“ 


>ADAM COHEN 
has been covering the 
murky Osama bin Laden 
money trail and the way 
al-Qaeda funds itself. He’s 
become an expert on the 
shadowy Islamic banking 


system called hawala, in which nothing i is 
written down. Talk to him on Wednesday 
at8 p.m. E.T. 


> AMANDA 

BoweER hasbeen 
reporting on the 
investigation into the 
hijackings and the 
anthrax attacks. She 
recently retraced the 
letter route of one of the Trenton postal 
workers infected with cutaneous anthrax. 
Talk to her on Tuesday at 8 p.m. E.T. 


> DANIEL 
EISENBERG 

usually writes about 
business but lately has 
tackled such subjects as 
airport security and the so- 
called moderate Taliban. 
This week he examines the government's 
most recent—and controversial—terror 


— 


alert. Chat with him Thursday at 8 p.m. E.T. 








PHOTO ESSAY 

In Taliban Territory 
If you're a photographer who wants to 
shoot in Taliban-controlled Afghanistan 
and avoid getting your camera smashed 
and film confiscated or worse, you 
have to take precautions. Which is why 
TIME photographer Majid uses a 
pseudonym to help him maneuver 
behind Taliban lines. Even so, Majid was 
beaten up by a Taliban patrol yet 
managed to smuggle his film across the 
border by courier. See his striking photo 
essay at 


If you want the official war 
news, that’s easy—go to the 
Pentagon’s comprehensive site, 
where you 
can find just about 
every word Donald Rumsfeld 
has uttered since 9/11. And 
if that’s not enough, try 


which has comprehensive 
listings of almost every 
story that even 
mentions the word 
Afghanistan. 


Asa relief worker in Pakistan, 
your days are filled with 
everything from caring for 
the hungry to braving anti- 
American slurs. Sigurd 
Hanson, director of the 
International Rescue Committee’s 
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refugee-aid operations in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, is keeping a diary of his daily 


life. Read it at —and if 
you want to help out, go to the 1RC’s 
website at 


PHOTO ESSAY 

Sailors Day Off 
Picnics, swimming, basketball, tricycle 
races—sounds like summer camp. Actually, 
these are some of the activities of the sailors 
and soldiers on the aircraft carrier U.S.S. 
Theodore Roosevelt, located in the Arabian 
Sea, who were given their first day offin 43 
days. See our photo essay of what 
the sailors fondly call a “steel-beach 
picnic” at 
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allegra-D. 
fexofenadine H(160mp/pseudoephedrine HCI 120 mp 
Extended Release Tablets 


You don’t have to take it any more. Now you can take Allegra-D. It is an allergy medicine and decongestant in one tablet for 
people 12 and older. Allegra-D clears up your sniffling, your watery eyes, your stuffy nose. So get things moving again. 
Because Allegra-D contains pseudoephedrine (the decongestant in most over-the-counter allergy medicines), Allegra-D must 
not be taken if you are also taking MAO inhibitors (medicines that treat depression) or have stopped taking MAO inhibitors 
within 14 days or if you retain urine or have glaucoma, severe high blood pressure, or severe heart disease. Also, let your 
doctor know before you take Allegra-D if you have high blood pressure, diabetes, heart disease, glaucoma, thyroid disease, 
impaired kidney function, or symptoms of an enlarged prostate such as difficulty urinating. The most commonly reported 
adverse experiences with Allegra-D compared to Allegra alone were headache (13.0% vs. | 1.5%), insomnia (12.6% vs. 3.2%), 
and nausea (7.4% vs. 0.5%). 


Please see additional important information on back. 
Visit our Web site at: www.allegra.com or call 1-800-Allegra 
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ALLEGRA-D® 

(fexofenadine HCI 60 img ood 
pseudoephedrine HC! 120 mg) 


Extended-Release Tablets 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
ALLEGRA-D is indicated tor the reset of symptoms associgted with seasonal allergic rhinitis in adults and children 12 years of age 
ang older Symptoms treated effectvety Incude sneenng rnorrhea chy nose'palate/ andlor throat. achywateryrred eyes, and 


casa congestion 
ALLEGAA-D should be adminatered when both the anbhystaminic properties cf texgteracine hydrochloride a the rasa’ decon- 
gestant properties of pseudoephedrine Mydroctoride are desired (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY), 


CONTRAINDICATION 

ALLEGAA-D is contraindicated in patents with known hypersansitnity to any of its ingredieets 

Que to 45 pueecoephecrine component. ALLEGRA-D is contraindicated in patients with narrow-angle gtaucoma of unnary reten- 
‘Sor, and in pabents receving monoamine ccdase (MAQ) inhibitor therapy or within fourteen (14) Gays of stopping such treat- 
man (see Orug interactions section). It is aso contraindicated in patiertts with severe hypertension oF severe coronary artery dis 
ase, and in those who hive shown Mypersenstnity oF idiosyncrasy 10 its Components, to adrenerpc agents. of to other drugs of 
‘omiar chemca’ structures Maniestabons of patent idiosyncrasy to adrenergic agents mctude msomina. Gunness. wealuiess. 
vemor, of arrhyturaas. 


WARNINGS: 

Symeatomemwnc amines should De used judioously and sparingly in patients with hypertension. dabetes mellitus, ischertwc heart 
Gsease, ncreased trsocular pressure. Nypertyroicism, renal impairment. of prostatic hypertrophy (see CONTRAINDICATIONS) 
Symasthorimetic amines may produce ceetral nervous system stimulation with comutsions or cardiovascular colapse with 
accompanying Pypotersion 


PRECAUTIONS 

General 

Due to 8s pseudoephedrine component. ALLEGRA-D should be used with caution in patients with hypertension, diabetes mellitus, 
fxterc Seart disease, increased intraocular pressure, hyperthyroadsm. renal impairment, cr prostatx: hypertrophy (see WARN- 
(NGS and CONTRAINDICATIONS). Patents with decreased renal function should De given a lower initial dose (ore tattet per day) 
because they have reduces elimination of fexofenadine and pseudoephedrine (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY and DOSAGE AND 
ADMENISTRATION), 


(etormation for Patents 

Patents taking ALLEGRA-D tablets showid receive the fofowing information ALLEGRA-D tablets are prescribed for the reliet of 
spmptoenes of seasonal allergic rhenitis. Patients should be instructed to tae ALLFGRA-D tablets ory as prescribed. Do not exceed 
the recommended dose. I nervousness. dizziness. oF sleeplessness occur, discontinue use and consult tee doctor Patents 
‘Should aso be advised aganst the concurrent use of ALLEGRA-D tadiets with over-the-counter ansiustameres and deconpestants 
The product should mot be used by patients who are hypersensitive to or to any of Rs ingredients. ue to as pseudoephedrine 
component, thes product should not be used by patients with nacrow-angle glauccrna, urinary retention, or Dy pahents recerving 
a mongarnine caxdase (MAO) intubtor or within 14 days of stopping use of MAQ inhiihor also should not be used by patients 
wit? severe Nypertension or severe Coronary artery disease 

Pahents should de told that thes product should be used in pregnancy oF lactabon only ff the potential benefit justiies the poten- 
‘Sad risk to the fetus oF nearsing infant. Patients shoukt be cautioned not to break or chew the tabéet. Patients should be directed to 
swatiow the tablet whole Patients shoukd be ratrected not to take the tablet with food Patients should atso be instructed to store 
the madication in 3 tightly closed container in a cool dry place, away trom chiigren. 


rua Interactions 

Fexchenadine hydroctonde and pseudoephedrine frydrochioride do not rvfluence the pharmacodanencs of each other when admin 
istered concotutanty. 

Fexotenadine has deen shown to exhitst minimal (ca. 5%) metabolism. However, co-administration of fexofenadine with keto 
Conazole and erythecenycin led to wcreased plasms levels of fexoferadine. Fexotenadine hac no effect an the pharmacokinetics of 
erythremyon and ketoconazole In two separate studies, fexofenadine HO 120 mg BID (twice the recommended dose) was 
Co-administered with erythromycin 50) mq every & hours or ketoconazole 400 img ance daly under steady-state conditions to 
Rormal Neary volunteers (n~24, each shady) No differences in adverse events or OT, interval were observed when sudyects were 
adrminestered fexolenachne HO atone or in combination wath erytiromycin or ketoconazole. The findings of these studies are sumn- 
Mmarvted in the folowing tate 











The changes in plasma levels were wittun the range of plasma levels achieved in adequate and wel-controfies cliracal trials. 

The mectarssm of these emeractions has Deen evaluated in in vitro, 47 situ and Jo vivo anienal models. These stuches wndicate that 
‘atoconazole oF erytiromyce co-adrurestrabon enfunces fexofenadine gastroamestinal absorption in vivo animal studies aso 
suggest that in addihon to extarcing absorpoon, protease ocatal purses oocmbep tel whl erytvo 
mycin may also decrease Sihary excretion 

ALLEGRA-D tablets (pseudoephedrine component) are contraindicated in patients taking monoamure oxdase wetitors and tor 
14 Gays after stopping use of an MAO intibitor Conccentant use wih antihypertensive drugs which intertere with sympathetic 
acthty (99. mettytdopa, mecarnytamnine. and reserpine) may reduce thew antitypertensive effects. increased ectopic pacemaker 
act y can CCCar when pueudoephedrine is used concomitantly with dopttaks 

Care should be taken in the adreinestration of ALLEGRA-D concomitanthy with other sympathormmetic amunes because combed 
effects on the carchowascule system may be Marrmful to the patient (see WARNINGS) 


Carcinogenesis. Mutagesens. Impairmest of Fertitity 

There art no armmat of in vitro shudhes on the combinaion product fexofenadine hycrochtonde and pyeudoaphedene hydrochio- 
Noe to evaluate carumojenesis. mutagenesis or impairment of fertility, 

The carcinogenic potential and reproductive tacitly of fexofenadine hydrochloride were assessed using tertenadine stuches with 
adequate fexolerucine exposure (ared-under-the plasma concentration versus Bme Curve [AUC]) No evidence of carcinogenicity 
was ctserved when mice and rats were given daily oral doses up to 150 mo/kg of lertenadine tor 18 and 24 months, respectyve- 
ty. i Doth species, 150 mo'kg of tertenacine produced AUC values of fexofenadine that were apprommatety 3 tenes the human 
AUC at the rraxamum recommended Gaty oral dase in agus. 

Two-year feeding studies in mats and mice conducted under the auspices of the Nabonal Towcology Program (NTP) Gemonstrat- 
0 no evidence Of cartinogenc potential wit ephedrine sultute, a structuraty retuted drug with pharmacological properties sim! 
lar to pseudoephedrine. at Goses up to 10 and 27 mo'ig. respectively (approximanaty 1/3 and 1/2, respectively. th maximum mc 


Reproduction and fertiity studles with terfenadine in rats produced no effect on male or fernaie fertiity at ora! doses up to 
300 mp to/cay However, reduced emptants and post implantation losses were reported af 300 mpg A reduction in implants: 
was a0 observed at an oral dose of 150 mohptay. Oral doses of 150 and 300 mohg of terfenadine produced ALIC values of 
fexotenadine that were approximately 3 and 4 tenes, respectively. the human AUC af the maamern recommended daily oral 
Cose in adults. 


Pregnancy 

‘Teratogenic Effects: Category C. Tertenadine alone was not teratogenic in rats and rabbits at orm doses up to 200 mpg: 300 
img bg of lertenadine produced texoferadine AUC values that were approximately 4 and 30 times. respectively, the human AUC at 
the mamunurn recommended Galy oral dose mm adults 

The combination of tertenadine and pseudcephedrine hydrochtoride in a ratio of 12 by waght was studied wn rats and rabbas. In 
fats, 29 ora comoraton dose of 150-300 mot produced reduced fetal weight and Geteyed ossification with a finging of wavy 
fibs The dose of 150 mg'tg of terfenadine in rats produced an AUC value of fexofenadine that was appracmately 3 times the 
human AUC at the maximum recommended daily oral Gose in agus. The dose af 300 mp'tg of pseudoephadine Mydrochiorise 
in rats was approemately 10 times the maximum recommended daily oral dose in adults on a min’ basis be rabbits, an ora 
Combwabon dose of 100/200 mp'tg produced decreased fetal weight. By extrapolation. the AUC of fexolenadine for 100 mg’ 
Orally of tertenadine wes eppraximutely 10 tmes the human AUC at the madmum recommended daily ora dose in adutts The 
ose ot 200 mpg of pseudoephedrine hydrochionde was appradmately 15 times the maxmum recommended dafy or¥ dose 
in aduRs on a mo/ty’ basis. 

There are no adequate and well-controtied stucies in pregnant women. ALLEGRA-D should be sed during pregnancy onty # Pe 
potental benefit justifies the potential msk to the fetus. 

Nonterstogents Eflects. Dose-retated decreases in pup weght gain ard Surewval were observed in rats exposed to an oral dose of 
150 mo/kg of tertenadine: this dase produced an AUC of fexoteradine that was apprommately 3 times the human AUC at fe max- 
‘umn recommended caity oral Cose in adults, 


Nursing Mothers 

IG rot known if fexofenadine is excreted in human milk Because many drugs are excreted in human milk caufion should be used 
when fexntenadre hycrochioride 6 acewnistered 0 3 Nursing woman Pseudoephedrine Mydrochioride admenestered store Ors- 
Indutes etto Dreast mk of lactating human ternaies Concentrators in mili are consistenty higher than those 
ip plasma. The total amount of drug in milk as judged by AUC is 2 to 3 tines greater Dun the plasma AUC. The fraction of a pseu 
Goephesrine Gose excreted in ruik 1s estmated to de 0 4% 100.7%. A Cecpon should be made whether to discontinue nursing 
oF to discontinue the crug. talking into account the importance of the Grup to the mother. Caution should be exercised when 
ALLEGRA-D is administered to nursing women. 


Pediatric Use 
‘Safety and effectiveness of ALLEGRA-D in pediatric patients under the age of 12 years have not been established 


Geriatric Use 

Clencal stucies of ALLEGRA-D id not mclude sutficent numbers of patents aped 65 and older to Gatertmane wheter they respond 
Gterently trom younger patients. Other reported clinical expenence has not dentified differences in responses Detween the eid: 
Orty and younger patients. although the eiderty are more Shety to have adverse reactions to sympathomimetic amines. in general 
Gose selection for an eiderty patent should be cautious. usually Starting at the low end of the Gosing range, reflecting the greater 
frequency of Gecreased hepatic, renal or cardiac function, and of concom@ant desaase or other drug therapy. 

The pseudeephedrine component of ALLEGRA-D is known to be substantially excreted by the iacney, and the risk of towe reac 
trons to this drug may te greater in patients with impaired renal function. Because elderly patients are more likely to have 
Oecreased rena *unction, care shousd De taben in dose selector, and & may be useful to monitor rena function 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

ALLEGRA-D 

in Cem Circa tral (mG51) in which 215 patients with seasonal allergic rhinitis received the 60 mg fexofenadine nydro- 
chloride/!20 mg pseudoephedrine hydrochionde combination tablet twice datly for up to 2 weeks, adverse events were sevalar to 
these reported ether in patents recereng Nexoteracine Mycrochiorade 6 mg aione (n<218 patents) or n patents recerang pseu- 
Goephedrine hydrochloride 120 mg aione (n=218). A placebo group was not inckuded in this shady. 

‘The percent of padents who withdrew prematurely because of adverse events was 3.7% for the fexofenadine hydrochonde/psau- 
Coephedrine hydroctoride combination group, 0.5% for the fexctenadine nydrochionde group, and 4 1% for the pseudoephedrine 
DyGreeMoride group. Ad adverse events Put were reported by gresier than 1% of patients who recerved the recommended daty 
Cote of the texotenadine hycrocttonde/pseudoephednine Mydrochioride combination are Ssted un the following table 


Adverse Experiences Reported in One Active-Controlied Seasonal Abergic Anenitis 
Clinical Trial at Rates of Greater than 1% 
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Adverse events #50 reported Oredomunutely in he pseudoephedrine Mydroctionde grows, such as msomnia headache. 
Gry mouth. GUTINESS, agitabon, Nervousness. anuety, and paiptabon 

Ferptenatine Hydrochloride 

Im placebo-controtied clinica trials. wtech included 2461 patents receiving texctmnadine Nydrochloride at doses of 20 mg to 240 
Ing Nwice Gay, adverse events were siniyr in fexofenadine Iydroctiorkde and placebo-treated patients. The incidence of adverse 
verts. including Growseness, was not dose reluted and was sunday across subgroups defined by age, gender. and race The per. 
Cert of patents who withdrew prematurely because of adverse events was 22% with fexolenadine trydroctionde vs 3.3% with 
peacets 

Everts tut have been reported during controled ciracal trials involving seasonal allerge minds and chron iiopathic urticaria 
patents with incidences less than 1% and simiar to placebo and have deen rarely reported during postrarketing survefance 
include: Inscernia, nervousness. and sleep Gisurders oF paroning in rare cases. rash, urlicara. pruntus and hypersensirwty reac- 
‘Dons with murstestations such as angioecema, chest tightness. dyspnea flushing and systemic anaphylans have been reported. 
Prewcoepneénee Hydroctionde 

Preudcephedrine nydroctionde may cause mht CNS stimulaton in hypersensitive patents Nervousness, excitability, restess- 
Ness, Gzziness. weakness. or insonnia may occut Headache, drowsiness. tactrycard@. palpitation, pressor actvity, and cardiac 
ariythnas have been reported. Sympatnomimetic drugs ave also been assockited wit other untoward effects such as tear aru- 
ty, lenseness tremor, hafucinations. sezures. pallor respiratory Gthcety, Osuna and carciovascelar colapse 


Prescribing Information as of Navernber 2000 


Aventts Pharmacestcats inc. 

Kansas City, MO 64137 USA 

US Patents 4 254.129, 5,375,653; 5,578,610. 
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1. Which Allegra product did you purchase with this offer? 6. When are you most affected by your seasonal allergies? (Check all that apply) 


) Allegra-D (for congestion) ( ) Other Allegra ___ mg { ) Spring ( )Summer ( ) Fall ( )Winter 
2. Would you like to be reminded to refill your Allegra prescription? 7. How are you currently treating your allergies? (Check all that apply) 
( ) Yes { )No (_ ) Prescription medication 
{ ) Over the counter medication 
3. When did you fill your Allegra prescription? ( ) Not currently treating 
—f. /__. 8. Out of the 365 days in a year how many days do you suffer from your allergies? 
{ ) 0-30 days (1 month) ({ ) 31 ~ 60 days (2 months) 
4. When do you anticipate filling your next prescription? ( ) 61 90 days (3 months) (_ ) 91 — 120 days (4 months) 
a a { ) 121 — 180 days (5-6 months) (_ ) 181 — 240 days (7-8 months) 


{ ) 241 = 300 days (9-10 months) ( ) 301 — 365 days (year round) 
5. What allergy symptoms do you suffer from? 
( ) Runny nose (_ ) Stuffy nose (_) Nasal Congestion 9. Out of the 365 days in a year how many days do you take prescription medication for your allergies? 
( ) Redlitchyiwatery eyes (_) Itchy nose ( ) 0-30 days (1 month) (_ ) 31 = 60 days (2 months) 
(. ) Itchy throat (_ ) Sneezing ( ) 61 —90 days (3 months) ( ) 91 ~ 120 days (4 months) 
( ) 121 — 180 days (5-6 months) ( ) 181 — 240 days (7-8 months) 


( ) 241 = 300 days (9-10 months) ( ) 301 — 365 days (year round) 
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The Fear Factor 

440ur suspicion of things around 
us is more toxic than any threat. It 
won't be nerve gas that destroys 


us—it will be our own fears.77 


Amy M. MALLOY 
Kodiak, Alaska 





THE GALVANIZATION OF THE EMERGENCY 
services to the anthrax threat and the rais- 
ing of public awareness have increased 
the likelihood that we will be able to 
weather effectively a possible major event 
[NATION ON THE EDGE, Oct. 22]. These 
alarms act in the same way a vaccine 
would to improve the immune system's 
ability to recognize a pathogen. 
Davip S, RICHARD 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A MIL- 
itant extremist who sends anthrax in an 
envelope and a nitwit prankster who 
sends cornstarch? Both are terrorists, 
sowing fear and wreaking havoc. Their 
actions have malignant and far-reaching 
consequences. Hoaxers should be prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law. 
ALEXANDER J. WERTH 
Farmville, Va. 


MORE PSYCHOLOGICAL DAMAGE HAS BEEN 
caused by truck-bomb scares, anthrax 
alarms, post office evacuations and so 
forth than by the attacks on the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon. More 
people are killed by drunk drivers than 
by terrorists. More people die from the 
flu than from anthrax. More people die in 
airline accidents than in hijacked planes. 
Get over it, you pathetic cowards, and 
face reality! It’s actually quite nice here. 

JoHN Dopps 

San Francisco 


ALMOST 80 YEARS AGO, T.S. ELIOT DE- 

scribed our present situation in his poem 

The Waste Land: “I will show you fear in 
a handful of dust.” 

EILEEN K. MEAKIN 

Washington 


WHEN ONE READS THAT A BUSINESS EX- 
ecutive who works in a skyscraper is 
shopping for parachutes, the “shadow of 





fear” is no longer merely a specter but a 
jolt of what reality is now. Terrorists who 
live in the shadows need to be brought 
out into the light and their identity made 
known to the world. Only when they 
have been smoked out of the dim world 
of religious fanaticism will our shadow of 
fear disappear. 
NICK GIANNIAS 
Montreal 


BECAUSE OF THE THREAT OF ANTHRAX, 
authorities say I’m not supposed to open 
“unsolicited” mail. Are they kidding? Is 
there any other kind? 
ELEANOR M. MILLs 
Charlottesville, Va. 


PEOPLE WHO ARE ALARMED ABOUT AN- 
thrax should not start to take antibiotics 
needlessly. Only a qualified doctor should 
make the decision to prescribe such med- 
ication. Bacteria could become resistant, 
which would make them much more 
dangerous and harder to eradicate. De- 
veloping a new antibiotic takes years and 
hundreds of millions of dollars. We do 
not want these efforts to be wasted. 
LINE MERRETTE 


Longueuil, Que. 
Debating the Good Fight 


IT WAS INTERESTING TO HEAR THE ARGU- 
ments of those idealists who caution the 
U.S. against military action against the 
terrorists [AFGHANISTAN, Oct. 22]. Those 
people fail to see that there is more at 
stake than catching a handful of psycho- 
paths calling themselves warriors of God. 
What's at risk is the survival of the West. 
If we don’t want to perish, we must get a 
firmer grip on our civilization. That in- 
cludes a relentless fight against all those 
who threaten it and its values. 
ALEXANDER RAUH 
Pegnitz, Germany 
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Musharraf on His Mettle 


AS A SECULAR-MINDED GENERAL, PAKI- 
stan’s President Pervez Musharraf has a 
unique opportunity to show his mettle 
and invoke the ideals of his nation’s 
founder, Mohammed Ali Jinnah [Pak1- 
STAN, Oct. 22]. Jinnah believed that the 
country should be not a theocratic Mus- 
lim state but a secular, progressive de- 
mocracy, that religion should be a per- 
sonal matter for its citizens and have 
nothing to do with the administration of 
the state. Unless Pakistan returns to the 
ideals held by Jinnah, there will not be 
peace and harmony in the country. 
1jaz A. QAMAR 
Mississauga, Ont. 


WAS HE RUDE OR RIGHT? 





seb, 





As billionaire Saudi Arabian Prince 
Alwaleed bin Talal al Saud presented 
New York City Mayor Rudolph Giuliani 
with a check for $10 million to aid the 
victims of the Sept. 11 attacks, the 
Saudi prince also released a statement 
insisting that the U.S. should “adopt 

a more balanced stance toward the 
Palestinian cause” and “address some 
of the issues that led to such a criminal 
attack.” As we reported [NOTEBOOK, 
Oct. 22), Giuliani then rejected the 
donation, calling the statement 


inexcusable,” declared Arthur J. 
Bellinzoni of Aurora, N.Y. “Was it really 
his right to refuse a gift designated for 
the victims? | DIDN'T REALIZE THAT 
DONORS HAD TO SHARE THE 
MAYOR'S POLITICS to contribute.” 
Terry S. Bowman of Carbondale, Ill., 
agreed. “Giuliani owes the prince a 
public apology. It is this type of ‘ugly 
American’ behavior that fuels the 
hatred some foreigners feel for the 
U.S.” But rising to the mayor's defense 
was Steven Silver of Concord, Calif., 
who stated, “Giuliani took a principled 
stand. No matter how much America’s 
Arab allies publicly condemn the 
attacks, as long as they justify 
terrorism as a legitimate response to 
any provocation, including the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, future attacks against 
the U.S. are all the more likely.” 
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Professionals use laser for 
precise measurements... 
why don’t you? 


New Laser Level provides pinpoint accuracy for precise measurements... 
for almost any home improvement task. 


Ee“ if the project has gone wrong in countless 
ways, I'll still feel that I need to finish what I 
started. And I'm the type of person who has to 
do things on their own. This of course takes more 
time than I've got, but now with the Laser Level, 
I can make precise measurements the first time 
around, leaving 

no room for errors. 
The Laser Level 

is a 16-inch 
machined alu- 
minum level with 
an incredible laser 
light. It can project 
a dot or a line on 
any surface...at a 
distance of up to 
1500 feet! That 
means that anytime 
you need to line 
something up or 
make it perfectly 
level, all you do is 
turn on Laser Level 
and mark the spot. 
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6 G The Laser Levels 
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unit, letting you select the 
line or the dot image. The 
level includes a threaded 
tripod mount and is inscribed 
with a ruler with indications 
to 1/8 inch. It’s perfect for 
everyone from contractors 
and engineers to interior 
designers and home craftsmen. 

Factory direct limited time offer. Laser technology 

has come a long way over the years. What 
originally began in research labs for high level 
military applications is now the newest way to 
make home improvement easier than ever. We've 
been working with the makers of this high quali- 
ty product for years, so we can offer it to you at a 
special volume discount. Call today and you'll 
never hang a crooked picture again. 


Laser Level............ ++ ++. $39.95 $8.95 S&H 
8219-21407. 

For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 
800-992-2966 aammeem 2 
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The most important book about salesmanship ever written ... 
Selling is Simple... 

...if you don't make it complicated! 

by Karl Bach only $19.95* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal 


arl Bach was a penniless and uneducated German-Jewish 
immigrant. He spoke very little English and, to top it off, he 


had a physical impediment. Not being able to get any other 








job, he enlisted as a Fuller Brush salesman. Within two months, he 





became the most productive salesman Fuller had ever had. From a standing start, he had devel- 






oped irresistible sales techniques. He applied those methods and insights to the life insurance 





business, Within three years, he became one of the most successful life insurance producers in the 






US. He founded and became principal owner of the San Francisco Life Insurance Company, which 
He became a very, very 





eventually merged with the Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 





wealthy man. In this book, Karl reveals his enormously successful salesmanship methods 






If you are in any area of selling, you should be able to at least quadruple your performance by 






reading this groundbreaking book and following its precepts. There is no reason why you should- 





n't be as successful as Karl Bach -- you have so much more going for yourself than he did. We are 
the publishers of this book and can offer it for only $19.95. *But we have an even better deal: Buy 


absolutely FREE! If 


you are in any area of sales and want to multiply your performance and your income 






two books for $39.90 and we will send you a third one, with our compliments -- 






you owe it to yourself to buy this book. You and your family will be glad you did. Order it today! 






Order directly from the publisher by toll-fre 
Le 2777 by fax ‘ ¢ 804 
Je 1094YV174 and 
: days division of jomira/advance 
470 Third St., #211, San Francisco, CA 94107 







© Order by toll-free phone: (800) 600-2777 or (fastest!) by fax: (415) 356-7804 
Visit our website at www.haverhills.com 
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What would you do if Pontiac passed on a car to you for a week? Pass it on at pontiac.com. 





Ever ask yourself, 
“Where in the world 
am | going to find a solution 


for this excess inventory?" 


EAL is the simple solution. 


We solve your inventory 
problems and turn your tax-deductible 
donations into scholarships. 


We distribute your donated 
inventory to colleges and universities to 
help financially needy students. 


A 


Educational Assistance Ltd. 


Contact Educational Assistance Ltd at: 
630-690-0010 or visit our website www.ealworks.org 











street near the U.N. as world leaders 
prepared to meet in the midst of cold 
war tensions. In that same issue, we 
reported that after Herblock “finished 
painting Khrushchev and his gang, [the 
cartoonist] took time off to sit in at the 
U.N. as a spectator to see if the cast of 
characters lived up to the picture. Said 
he: ‘Just about what | expected.’ ” 


Finger on the Panic Button 


ROGER ROSENBLATT’S COMMENTARY ON 
Americans’ unspecific fears was right on 
target [Essay, Oct. 22]. Thanks to the 
FBI's vague warning about imminent at- 
tacks, our nation has truly been compro- 
mised. We're told by our president to get 
on with our lives so that the terrorists’ 
scare tactics do not overwhelm and par- 
alyze us, but then we're smothered by a 
pillow of fear from the very government 
organization that’s supposed to filter 
out unspecific threats. The media circus 
surrounding the FBI's pronouncements 
has placed us squarely in the bull’s-eye of 
our own target of fear. I feel even less 
safe than I did right after Sept. 11. 
CANDACE TICE 
Wall, N.J. 


I DO NOT BELIEVE THAT OUR SENSE OF 
country has been taken away from us in 
any way. I’ve never known such a feel- 
ing of unity and patriotism. Leaders have 
crossed party lines to assist one another. 
Much of the world has rallied around us, 
creating a feeling of global brotherhood. 
The U.S. has quite a challenge before it. 
But it is one that is certain to make us re- 
solved to live our lives with more pur- 
pose, meaning and unity. 

LauRA MuUNOz 

Oceanport, N.J. 


























A Financial War on Terrorists 


I WAS APPALLED BY THE CALLOUSNESS OF 
the bankers and the members of Con- 
gress they have influenced seeking to 
prevent the enactment of tougher anti- 
money-laundering laws [THE MONEY 
TRAIL, Oct. 22]. Cutting off terrorist fi- 
nancing is as important as military ac- 
tion. While our soldiers are putting their 
lives on the line, the politicians and 
bankers are shielding the accounts of 
drug dealers and terrorists and think- 
ing only of profits. 
BRUNO KAISER 
Aptos, Calif. 


YOUR REPORT “BANKING ON SECRECY” RE- 
ferred to “offshore financial centers like 
... Antigua, whose banks have the poten- 
tial to hide and often help launder bil- 
lions of dollars for drug cartels, global 
crime syndicates—and groups like Osa- 
ma bin Laden’s al-Qaeda organization.” 
But the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development's Financial 
Action Task Force has found that Antigua 
and Barbuda is cooperating fully in the 
fight against money laundering. The gov- 
ernments of the U.S. and Britain agree, 
removing advisories that had been 
placed on Antigua and Barbuda in 1999. 

After the atrocities of Sept. 11, our 
government did not wait for a request 
from the U.S. to check bank accounts for 
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inet you wanted to change the world? 


You still can!) 


Serve as a short-term volunteer in one of 18 countries. Teach 
conversational English, replant the rain forest, nurture at-risk 
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CIGNA Presents a Special Advertising Feature 


Tara Lipinski Invites 
Kids To Join Her Clu 


hen Tara 

Lipinski de- 

scended the 

podium after 
winning the Olympic 
ladies’ figure skating 
gold medal in 1998, 
her life was forever 
changed. A couple of 
months later, home 
from Nagano and far 
removed from the 
triple Salchows and 
dazzling spins that had 
won her the gold, she 
realized she was ina 
position to change the 
lives of others. 

“After the Olym- 
pics, my mom and I 
were looking through 
several organizations 
and charities so I could 
give back,” Lipinski says. “I felt so lucky growing up with 
such a great family, and it was the perfect time for me to be 
able to do charitable work.” 

Boys & Girls Clubs of America (B&GCA) offered a cause 
she could relate to. Even though Lipinski didn’t belong to a 
club as a youngster growing up in Sugar Land, Texas, she was 
touched by the organization's mission: to provide a safe haven 
after school and on weekends for kids to learn and grow. “I 
realized that my parents were the most important part of my 
growing up and who I am,” she says. “I just felt that for kids 
who are missing this, Boys and Girls Clubs are a place where 
they can go and have fun and make friends.” 

Since aligning herself with the organization, Lipinski has 
shown the kind of dedication and energy you would expect 
from someone who trained most of her life to become, at 15, 
the youngest ever Winter Olympic individual champion in 
any sport. When she travels to different cities, she visits clubs 
and chats with kids, answers their questions and plays games. 
She gives a short talk: “Always dream, no matter what it is,” 
she tells them. “Keep dreaming, and everything is possible.” 


To read other Power of Caring stories, visit www.cnnsi.com/caring. 





“I bope they can see that I loved 


something, I always dreamed, I worked 
hard at it, and it came.” 


Lipinski has also 
helped kids learn to 
skate and gives away 
tickets to her show, 
Stars on Ice. B&GCA 
features Lipinski in 
its public service 
announcements, and 
she even donated her 
earnings from an ap- 
pearance on Wheel of 
Fortune. “1 won, | was 
so excited!” she says. 
Obviously, the competi- 
tive spirit burns just as 
strongly as ever. 

Kurt Aschermann, 
senior vice president of 
marketing and commu- 
nications for B&GCA, 
says kids simply adore 
Lipinski. “The first 
place we went with 
Tara was the South Bronx (pictured). | was worrying that the 
kids weren't going to know who this person is,” he says. “Was 
I ever surprised. They mobbed her. They loved her. I actually 
worried for her safety at the end of the session.” 

In addition to supporting B&GCA, Lipinski takes time to 
visit children’s hospitals and campaign for tobacco-free kids. 
She’s a natural role model for young people. At 19, she’s not 
much older than many B&GCA members. (And at 5’1”, she’s 
not much taller.) 

Above all, she tries to keep her message to kids positive. 
“Instead of being like adults who are always nagging, “You 
have to do this, you have to do that,’ I hope maybe they can see 
that I loved something, I always dreamed, I worked hard at it, 
and it came. Hopefully they can apply that to their lives, too.” 

It’s a new goal for her, and one that’s every bit as impor- 
tant as winning a gold medal.—Sarah Lorge 


For more information or to make a contribution, write Boys & 


Girls Clubs of America, 1230 West Peachtree Street NW, 
Atlanta, GA 30309, call (800) 854-CLUB or visit www.bgca.org. 


© 2001 Time inc. Photo courtesy Boys & Girls Clubs of America 












Help. 


You never thought you'd have kids. Now you have two. Car pools. 
Braces. College. You're not living for yourself anymore. Your 
future is their future too. And keeping it safe is what CIGNA is about. 
From Life and Accident to Disability benefits, we have plans 
that make sense for your company and for you. So you can focus on 
the important stuff. Like how to assemble the latest toys. 
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Announcing... 


. the Special Limited 
Sale of Silver Dollars 
Minted Between 1772-1821 
History Captured in Precious Silver Bullion 
When England ignored our Founding Fathers’ request for silver 
coinage, they turned to the Spanish Piece of Eight for America’s 
primary cerrency. Struck from .903 pare silver bullion, these 


extremely popular Silver Dollars continued to be legal tender in the 
United States until 1857! 


PRECIOUS SILVER BULLION 
Each one of these remarkable coins was minted between 1772-1821 
and weighs 27.677 grams. Each one is slightly larger than the U.S. 
Sitver Dollar that it inspired (39.Smum in diameter). Many of them were 
struck af the farnous Mexico City Mint, the first mint in the Americas. 
NOW, The Washington Mint is pleased to offer collectors the 
Opportunity to acquire America’s First Silver Dollar at the price of 
just $99 per coin. 
AMERICA'S FIRST 
SILVER DOLLARS: 
The Coins of Washington, Jefferson and Franklin 
Hold America’s First Silver Dollar in your own hands, and history 
will come alive, Look at the date it was minted. Then ask yourself: 
‘Could this very coin have been held by George Washington or Ben 
Franklin? Could it have been in Philadelphia with Thomas Jefferson in 
1776? Or with Lewis and Clark as they left to explore the northwest in 
1804? Or at Pt. McHenry in 1815 as Francis Scom Key penned the 
Star Spangled Banner? 


The history of 0 other com maiches that of the legendary Piece of 
Eight. The noblemen of Eerope, the pirates of the Caribbean, and the 
warlords of China all prized dis magnificent Silver Dollar. For over two 
Centuries, it was the standtand for world trade 

Now, we invite you to own history's most famous coin. 


SALE PRICE AND 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Each Silver Dollar is priced at $99. Discounts are available on 
quantity oeders: You can acquire: 
* THREE Silver Dollars for just $270 
* FIVE Silver Dollars for just $420 
* TEN Silver Dollars for just $795 
There is a limit of ten Silver Dollars per order, and all orders are 
subject to acceptance by The Washington Mint, LLC® Total charges 
for shapping, handling and insurance are limited t $9.50 per order. 


LIMITED QUANTITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE-ORDER Now! 


There are a lirnited number of Silver Dothars availible froen this cache, so 
versdacription is a virtual certainty 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY WILL BE 
ACCEPTED STRICT FIRST-COME, FIRST-SERVED BASIS 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME AND DATE OF THE ORDER 
CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO SECURE THEIR 
RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY CALLING TOLL FREE 


1-800-926-MINT 


Ext. WA-0103 
(24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 
A major credit card is necessary to secure your reservation, 
and The Washington Mint fully guarantees satisfaction with a 
money-back policy for a full 0 days. 


The Washington Mint, LLC* 


Th, Waiagion Mat nei atelwlh 
United States Government or any government agency. 
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identified terrorist organizations and 
persons. Our financial-intelligence unit 
conducted a search and exchanged infor- 
mation with U.S. authorities. You misrep- 
resented Antigua and Barbuda and ig- 
nored the acknowledged role we have 

played in combatting financial crime. 
LIONEL A. Hurst, AMBASSADOR 
Embassy of Antigua and Barbuda 
Washington 


Prayer Goes Back to School 


I HAVE NEVER SEEN SUCH DISREGARD FOR 
the rules prohibiting official prayer in 
school as in the past few weeks [THE 
SCHOOLS, Oct. 22]. It seems as though 
every teacher has something to add to 
the torrent of messages urging the public 
to pray, pray, pray. This is a problem for 
Islamic students across the U.S. Not only 
do they have to worry about prejudice; 
now they must also try to tune out the 
references to Jesus from their teachers 
and fellow students. If school prayer is 
reinstated, Islamic (and other non- 
Christian) students will have a choice 
between hypocrisy and humiliation. 
ELIZABETH SZYPULSKI 
Clemson, S.C. 


I LIVE IN DAYTON, TENN., SITE OF THE 
famous Scopes “monkey trial;” concern- 
ing the teaching of evolution in public 
schools. I am very proud to say that for 
the past six years my children have been 
allowed to pray and have Bible classes in 
their public schools. How can we not 
pray? Maybe I should protest against the 
practice of a “moment of silence” be- 
cause I don’t want my kids to hear noth- 
ing from us in troubled times; I want 
them to have faith. 
JULIE COCHRAN 
Dayton, Tenn. 


ALTHOUGH I HAVE NO OBJECTION TO 
praying, an obvious fact is lost on many 
Americans. What we're seeing with the 
Taliban and in Iran is what happens 
when a country is ruled by religious law 
and fundamentalists who have political 
and military power. We need to be wary 
of fundamentalist extremists, no matter 
what their denomination. 
DEBORAH KEMMERER 
Gainesville, Fla. 


The Takeover of Islam 


ALTHOUGH NO RESPONSIBLE ISLAMIC 
leader has actually spoken in support of 
the attacks, by the clerics’ very reticence 
they are allowing terrorists to hijack Is- 
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lam. Islamic leaders need to realize that 

by failing to denounce the terrorists 

strongly, they are arousing unnecessary 
anti-Islamic sentiment. 

ANNA ANITA DUMRA 

Bangalore, India 


Nobel Unhappiness 
TIME’S POLITICALLY CORRECT OPINION 
that U.N. Secretary-General Kofi Annan 
deserved the Nobel Peace Prize is shame- 
ful [NOBEL Prizes, Oct. 22]. The U.N. was 
founded nearly 60 years ago with a key ob- 
jective: to reduce war by resolving con- 
flicts between nations peacefully. But the 
atrocities of war have continued just as 
before. After more than a half a century, it 
is high time to rethink an organization that 
has gone way beyond its trial period. 
RENE GARDEA 
Prague 


WHY DID YOU BOTHER TO NOTE THAT THE 
winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
V.S. Naipaul, is from Trinidad when, as 
you reported, he has no affinity for his 
birthplace? I am proud to be from Trini- 
dad and Tobago. I do not romanticize the 
country, but neither do I denigrate it. 
Naipaul’s attitude shows how well the 
colonial masters succeeded in their job of 
brainwashing. I am grateful that for 
every Naipaul, there is a Trinidadian 
writer like Earl Lovelace and a calyp- 
so musician like David Rudder. 
SUZETTE DE COTEAU 
Reading, England 
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Bush's New Battle Plan 
For the War of Words 


HEN NATIONAL SECURITY ADVISER 
WY sisters Rice announced that 

the President would be making a 
series of speeches this week, it looked like 
the stagecraft that signals a big U-turn. 
Advisers had been whispering about mak- 
ing a “recalibration,” in which the Presi- 
dent would tighten up the message about 
progress in the war overseas and safety at 
home. Was this it? Yes, but by using big- 
shot Rice, the White House sent too strong 
a signal—sometimes even the recalibration 
needs recalibration. The more nuanced shift 
of this week, according to an adviser, is 
“setting things right and putting them in 
perspective.” With anthrax mysteries mul- 
tiplying at home and no stunning success- 
es overseas, White House advisers believe 
the string of scientists, Cabinet officers 
and agency heads answering each flare-up 
has created a dif- 
fuse picture. Bush 
needs to remind 
Americans and al- 
lies about the ter- 
ror that launched 
the campaign, what 
has been achieved, 
and the patience 
that will be need- 
ed. The back-to- 
basics plan is remi- 
niscent of Bush’s 
strategy during the presidential campaign. 
When in trouble, he returned to his core is- 
sues of education and compassion. So this 
week, to leaven images of advisers clustered 
around mikes in D.C. briefing rooms talking 
about spores, Americans can expect to see 
Bush address the homeland threat from the 
heartland. He hopes to chart the progress 
that has been made so far, devoting one ad- 
dress to the success his team has had in dry- 
ing up terrorist money sources. Bush is also 
looking forward to playing action President 
on the world stage by serving as host to 
French President Chirac and British Prime 
Minister Blair, and meeting with President 
General Musharraf of delicate ally Pakistan. 
The Administration hopes each event will 
demonstrate the sturdiness of the global 
antiterror alliance. Bush will make the case 
for U.S. action explicitly at the U.N. this 
weekend in a previously scheduled address 
that was postponed by the bombing. The 
reason for the delay alone should bring 
the perspective the White House is aim- 
ing for. 





President Musharraf 


—By John F. Dickerson | 


BROOKS KRAFT—GAMMA FOR TIME 








Before Game 3 of the 2001 World Series at Yankee Stadium 
(and after about 10 minutes of warm-up), President Bush geared up his p.r. offensive at home 
by unleashing the first ceremonial pitch by a President in office that might have qualified as a strike 


The Election-Night Party, a Year Late 


ne year after the Champagne went 

flat on election night in Austin, Texas, 

staff members are finally getting to 
celebrate. “The party we never had, ata 
time we could use it,” say the invitations 
that went out last week to members of the 
Bush presidential campaign. The party, to 
be held at a D.C. nightclub on the first 





anniversary of the 2000 election, will steam 
some Democrats who, even in this era of 
high bipartisanship, claim the election 
was stolen from Al Gore. But the hosts, 
who include ex—-campaign advisers Mark 
McKinnon, Stuart Stevens and Ed Gillespie, 
were more worried about wartime appro- 
priateness. They ran the idea by the White 
House; it okayed the féte 
‘PP BYE but wanted security tight. 
Inside, guests will get 
jigey with a band called 
Nailing Jello. Quipped an 
invitee: “Are they trying to 
remind us of how hard it 
is to fight the Taliban?” 
—By John F. Dickerson 


Two First Families on 
election night 2000, 
before it turned into a 
vote-counting marathon 








Profile of an Involved Parent 


Parents who are involved talk to their children often 
about school and the value of education. They provide 
educational resources. They allot time in the family 
schedule for school work. And they strive to achieve a 
productive, two-way, mutually accountable partner 
relationship with their children’s teachers. 


How to Build Parent-Teacher Relationships 


WeEstablish a relationship with your child's teacher. 
Get in touch at least once a month. 


(2 Ask questions. How many learning levels are there? 
What level program is my child in? Are there higher 
levels? What would my child need to know to 
get into one of those programs? If she needs extra 
help, what can I do? What can the school do? Is 
there a tutoring program, afterschool program or 
study-skills class? 


3 Express your high expectations for your child. 
Examples: “I want my son to go to college.... My 
daughter has expressed an interest in engineering.” 
Ally the teacher with this view, and monitor your 
child’s progress together. 


@ Volunteer. If there is a school program you can 
participate in, do so. It will provide inside 
understanding of what's going on. Increasingly, 
employers are giving working parents release 
time to become more involved in their children’s 
education. Look into it. 


B® Examine your child’s schoolwork regularly. 
And comment back to the teacher about it. Make 
sure your student is doing the work, and focus on 
quality. Measure it against the standards. If he is 
struggling, ask the teacher how you can help. 


Presented by 


by Anne T. Henderson 


Special Advertising Feature 


The Family Is Critical 
to Student Achievement 


Multiple factors contribute to a child's success — or lack of it — 
in school. Yet in study after study, one finding stands out 
repeatedly: When parents are engaged in their children’s 
education, their children do better. 


5 Ways for Parents to Take Action 
Ml Find out who's who at the school. Introduce 


yourself to the principal, assistant principal, 
counselors and teachers. That can help you talk to 
your kids about school. You'll also know whom to 
call if your child has a problem. 


identify school programs. Many schools 
feature different tracks and classes, such as 
special ed, remedial, gifted, honors and advanced 
placement. Know the options for your student. 
Also learn the code words for low-level classes. 
It’s hard for kids to break out of one of these tracks 
once assigned there. Ask what the school is doing 
to make sure ail students meet high standards. 


{Bl Participate in the school community. Join the 
parent organization. Attend parent-teacher 
conferences and school events. If your kid is 
struggling with a particular problem, talk to other 
parents. Several may share your concerns. 
Administrators will pay greater attention if you 
address them as a concerned group. 


@ Cultivate decision-makers. Many schools are 
governed by a management council that typically 
consists of administrators, parents, teachers and 
community members. It decides such things as who 
the new principal will be and whether a new reading 
program is required. Find out who the parent 
representatives are; you may need to present 
questions or issues to them. 


i Learn about your state’s standards. Under federal 
law, states must adopt standards for what children at 
every grade level should know and be able to do. Ask the 
teacher or check your state’s website to find standards 
for students your child’s age. Review your student’s 
work and ask if she thinks it meets the standard. 


BS Deu, 


Learning 
Partnership 


Anne T. Henderson is a Washington-based senior consultant with the Institute for Education and Social Policy and co-author of 
A New Generation of Evidence: The Family Is Critical to Student Achievement. Her books are available from Amazon.com and 
www.cleweb.org. Online resources she recommends include: connectforkids.org, disneylearning.org, familyeducation.com, 
familyfriendlyschools.org, greatschools.net, ncpie.org, parents4publicschools.com, pta.org and resp-ed.org 
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Ron Clark makes learning a moving experience. 


When students see their teachers going the extra mile to make a lesson truly involving, it works. 
The energy and ingenuity that Ron Clark shows every day is what earned him Disney's American 
Teacher Awards Outstanding Teacher Of The Year. At Disney, we believe in engaging ways of 
inspiring students and promoting their success. That's why Disney Learning Partnership recognizes 
the tremendous achievements of all teachers who stir the desire for knowledge. 


This is the power of learning. 
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D Disney Watch for Disney's American Teacher Awards this winter on Lifetime Television 





Olympic Spirit 
Is One of Worry 


HE BREAKING NEWS ON 
T stistezo cm is that 

Kleenex has been named 
Official Facial Tissue Supplier 
for the Winter Games. Also, “It’s 
not too late for you to order your 
Official Olympic Legacy Brick.” 
The happy chat belies a serious 
attack of pre-Games jitters. The 
Salt Lake Teachers Association 
wants all schools closed to keep 
out terrorists. Fearful callers are 
swamping talk-radio shows to 
voice bio-chemical scenarios. 
And even Mayor Rocky 
Anderson acknowledges that 
since Sept. 11, “more people are 
going to take vacations out of 
state” during the Games. 

Will the celebration turn 
into an armed camp? The 
number of law-enforcement 
agents and soldiers is being 
boosted from 6,000 to more 
than 8,500, and the National 
Guard, not volunteers, will 
operate the metal detectors. 
Concrete bunkers and a 10-ft.- 
high chain-link fence bristling 
with cameras will enclose a 
seven-block area downtown, 
including the main skating rink, 
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Guarding Olympic Ice Oval 


the media center and the 
medal-awards plaza. 
Plainclothes cops will patrol 
the streets, and sensors will 
monitor the air for germs and 
chemicals. The no-fly zone will 
expand to 100 miles beyond the 
city, and the Air Force is 
pondering F-16 patrols. Still, 
David Tubbs, executive 
director of the Utah Olympic 
Safety Command, stresses 

that no threats have surfaced 
and that ticket sales remain 
brisk. —By Margot Roosevelt 
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After New York Mayor Rudolph Giuliani slashed the number of fire 


fighters assigned to clean up the Trade Center collapse, hundreds of fire fighters protested at the site, where 
250 of their colleagues remain buried. The march briefly erupted into an emotional scuffle with the police 


CIA Scrambles 


UMILIATED BY THE ATTACK 
4 on Sept. 11, the c1a is 

throwing everything it has 
at Osama bin Laden’s network, 
which spans more than 50 
countries overseas. The 
agency’s Counter-Terrorism 
Center in Langley, Va., has 
ballooned to 800 analysts, 
technicians and covert 
operatives, double what it was 
before the attack. Nearby 
conference rooms and snack 
bars have been commandeered 
for workstations. A financial 
team is feeding bank-transfer 
intelligence to Operation 
Green Quest, a Treasury 
Department program to block 
bin Laden’s cash flow. Agency 
scientists are also using 
antiterror gizmos like OAsIs, a 
computer that scans thousands 
of foreign TV broadcasts and 
plucks out terror suspects 
The U.S. is aiding foreign forces 
in places like the Philippines 








by the sound of their voices. 
Much of the espionage 
involves collaborating with 
overseas intelligence services to 
round up bin Laden supporters. 
Some 300 suspects have been 
arrested in 42 countries, many 
as a result of intelligence the 
CIA fed to foreign agencies. 
Operatives have even been 
trying to penetrate the Russian 
mafia for leads on chemical or 


| biological agents that bin 

| Laden has been trying to buy 
from it. Agents have also been 
trying to entice Pashtun 
warlords to turn against the 
Taliban with offers of cash. But 
they have had limited success. 
One reason: drug trafficking 
in the region has driven up 
bribe prices, and many are 
not impressed by agency 


offers. —By Douglas Waller 
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Don't let the frustration of nasal allergies make 
you go to extremes to get rid of dust and dander. 
Of course, you would never go to these extremes. But before you 
change your life, maybe you should make an easier change 
Ask your doctor about FLONASE 

Using multi-symptom FLONASE Nasal Spray once a day can relieve 
all these nasal allergy symptoms — congestion, sneezing, and itchy 
runny nose — all day and night. Results may vary 

lf side effects occur, they are generally mild, and may include 
headache, nosebleed, or sore throat. For best results, use daily. 
Maximum relief may take several days. Available by prescription only 

Ask your doctor about multi-symptom FLONASE, or call 
1-800-FLONASE, or visit www.flonase.com 


When you getitall,allittakesis Fl nase’ 


(fluticasone propionate) 


Please see important information on the following page. Nasal Spray, 50 mcg 





BACK |S BEST 
FOR BABY’S SLEEP 


Now you lay me down to sleep 
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on my back for safest keep. 
Cigarettes are bad for me. 


formation, contact the SIDS Alliance 
website at www.sidea 


It’s tummy time when I'm awake, 
but back is best for sleeping breaks. 
Please keep my environment smoke-free. 

These may be many rules to know, 
but minding them will help me grow! 
and help reduce the risk of SIDS. 
all SIDS deaths, but will offer your 
baby the best chance to thrive. 
at 1-800-221-SIDS (7437) or visit our 


Never put covers over or berieath my head, 
Following these steps will not prevent 


Keep quilts, toys, and pillows out of my bed 


For in 


Remember this rhyme when caring for kid 
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This Halloween it was once again po yular 
Sen Pol 


to dress up like your favorite superhero 


A « us few have given American youth a brand-new definition of “rok 
cle el Th s is one of many parts of our ever-changing world that you'll reac 
toa i TIME. Subscribe now and you'll get 28 issues for just $1.29 an issue 


SAVE 67% OFF THE COVER PRICE. 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL-FREI 


1-800-442-6566 


OR TIME.COM 
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Terrorism: It Ain’t 
What It Used to Be 


_ PERHAPS YOU’VE 
heard that Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi, 
r. Terror himself, is 
supporting President Bush’s 
war on Osama bin Laden. In an 
e-mail interview with Tim_E, the 
Libyan leader’s ambitious son, 
Seif al Islam (Sword of Islam), 
or just Seif to his friends, elabo- 
rates: “The kind of terrorism 
that Libya was accused of is dif- 
ferent from today’s terrorism.” 
How’s that? Seif, 29, an archi- 


ex- 


tect with a business degree who 


heads a charitable foundation, 
maintains that his father 
supported freedom fighters, 
like Nelson Mandela and 
Yasser Arafat, now given “red- 
carpet” treatment in the U.S. 
Islamic fanatics, on the 
other hand, just want to 
kill people, including, 
it turns out, Gaddafi 
Sr. “They tried, 
Seif al Islam 
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many times, to assassinate the 
Leader,” he writes. Seif is 
brandishing an olive branch 
even as the U.S. extends 
sanctions against his father’s 
regime. He says that Libya 
longs to send students to Amer- 
ican universities, import U.S. 
wheat and medicine, invest in 
the lucrative oil and gas sectors 
and work with Washington to 
combat poverty and disease in 
Africa. “It is time we turned a 
new leaf,” he says. The main 
obstacle is Libya’s refusal to 
admit involvement in the 1988 
bombing of Pan Am 103, which 
killed 270. “Terrorism is 
terribly frightening,” 
Seif acknowledges, 
with nary a trace of 
irony. If only his 
father had thought 
of that. 
—By Scott Macleod/ 
Jidda 


BOOK 


Will Crisis Help It? 





Missile Defense: 


.S.-RUSSIA RELATIONS 
U HAVE warmed so much 

since Sept. 11 thata 
resolution of the countries’ 
most contentious dispute— 
over the U.S. plan to test and 
deploy a missile-defense 
system—now seems possible. 
President George Bush was 
already cracking the whip on 
American negotiators to 
clinch a deal. Now, with the 
U.S. ready to cut warhead 
levels to around 2,000 from 
6,000-plus, the biggest battle 
may not be between 
President Bush and Russian 
President Vladimir Putin, but 
among Bush Administration 
factions. 

Putin has recognized 
that a missile-defense system 
isn’t a threat to Russia, U.S. 
officals say; he just needs a 
prestige-preserving 
agreement as weighty as the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 






Putin is ready to make a deal 


Treaty, which Bush wants 
to scrap. But Bush 
Administration hard-liners 
resist any formal treaty that 
would constrain U.S. power. 

The treaty haters, headed 
by the Department of 
Defense and the Vice 
President's office, want to 
give Putin little more than a 
handshake. The treaty 
huggers, as the hawks have 
labeled them, are in Colin 
Powell’s State Department 
and say a deal in writing can 
be so flexible as to bind 
hardly at all. The deciding 
vote will be Bush’s. 

—By Massimo Calabresi 


The Islamic group Hamas launched its new Qassam 1 rocket, which is based on an old North 
Korean design, toward an Israeli town last week. It landed in an open field, causing no casualties, but because of its range, the rocket 


could make the terror attacks of the intifadeh much more effective. Named for a military division of Hamas, the weapon has a range of 
3 miles, far longer than Hamas’ garage-built mortar shells. Palestinian security chiefs tell TIME that Hizballah operatives bought or 
stole a rocket from Syrian soldiers in Lebanon and smuggled it to Gaza, where a Hamas “engineering unit” made two duplicates. 


Tehran Sends 
. 
Mixed Messages 
WENTY-TWO YEARS TO THE 
T after radical students 
stormed the American em- 
bassy in Tehran and held 52 


diplomats hostage for 444 days, 


the embassy, which since then 
has been used as a high school 
for children of the Revolution- 
ary Guards, was opened to the 
public for the first time. Iran is 
also commemorating the 
anniversary with an exhibit 
dedicated to “America’s crimes 
around the world”—featuring 


Exhibition on U.S. “crimes” at 
the former embassy in Tehran 
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crude and macabre displays, 
from devil-horned effigies of 
Uncle Sam to a Statue of Liber- 
ty with a live dove behind bars 
in its stomach. It would seem 
Iran is still as furiously anti- 


U.S. as it was in 1979. Such 
propaganda hardly fits with 
recent signals of improved 
cooperation prompted by the 


Afghan war, but it is in keeping 


with a pattern. Whenever 





relations have become too cozy 
in the past, Iran’s hard-liners 
step up their anti-American 
rhetoric. But this time many 
high-ranking officials, includ- 
ing some former hostage takers, 
refused to endorse the 
embassy exhibit. And 
even amid the archaic, 
almost risible propa- 
ganda, there was a 
clear dictate freshly 
painted on a mural in 
the exhibit: “Iran’s 
policy is that relations 
and negotiations with 
America are at the 
Supreme Leader's 
discretion.” —By Azadeh 
Moaveni/Tehran 
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PEAKED Sikh CHADOR | 6¢This went very well. 
turbans, the Headgear 101 Some wear We liked this inl 
only ones HOUGH TURBANS AND VEILS Western ty 
peo naeigo T= associated with porn in much. 99 
worn in part W. : poo oe = women in KUDRATULLA UMAR, 
to cover est—they actually nave litte Iran cover up Northern Alliance officer, on 
uncut hair % to do with Islam, and lots to do withacloak _ | U.S. bombing of Taliban 
: with cultural or tribal mores, bunkers 
? yon thm says Jean Abinader, managing wes — i | 
Fi turban is director of the Arab American pakistan and «<The American 
c weninhan, Teese The vel hae Morocco *| bombs were the biggest 
< where the required in Islam,” he says, alike wear Thos ; lif 
‘ word turban although dressing modestly is. _veilsinplain, / ave seen In my life, 
isthoughtto _It is local interpretation that modest but they missed the 
have arisen dictates that women not be colors Taliban. 99 
2 seen. Turbans also reflect local 
t culture (except in the case of MUHAMMAD SHAH, 






Sikhs), or often geography. Says 
Abinader: “Different turbans 
are outgrowths of the 
different climates 
in which they 
are worn.” 











Northern Alliance soldier, on 
the same bombing 
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CAP Small caps are worn 
either alone or 
undemeath a 
traditional turban 


LONG Many 
Afghans wear 
turbans with a 
hanging loose 
end. The Taliban 
wear black 
ones to show 
their austerity 
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to Syria 


BURKA Worn in 
the Gulf and by 
Bedouins in 





<< The best preparation 
| is to let terrorists know, 
HUAB Easytowear,the | We know what you're 
hijab is wom by Muslim | up to.’ 99 
women from the U.S. 
GOVERNOR GRAY DAVIS, 


California, on his airing of a 
“credible threat” to four of the 
state’s bridges 


Egypt, thehead- | ¢¢ For me, this is almost 
0-toe coverin ° 
h is mandated nd asilly debate. We really 

) bi Talibanfor | have aserious problem, 

jan wome: . e 
Bhanwomen | which is, How do we 
HISTORY keep bombs off 
airplanes? 99 


Were the Russians Hiding a Nuke in D.C.? 


he rumor that raced through Washington 

last week of an atom bomb someplace in 

the city being readied for the next terrorist 
atrocity had a familiar ring to me. 

In late July 1961, President Kennedy, just 
back from the grim Vienna summit with 
Khrushchev, asked me to dinner in Palm 
Beach. After daiquiris and Frank Sinatra 
records on the patio, his three guests and | 
gathered around the table for fish-in-a-bag, a 
White House recipe. Between lusty bites, 
Kennedy told the story of Khrushchev’'s anger 
over West Berlin, the island of freedom in the 
Soviet empire's East Germany. “We have a 
pseu oe aoa ts ct teshetceaed 
from the White House,” | 
noted, meaning the Soviet 
embassy. Kennedy 


know, they have an atom 
bomb on the third floor of 
the embassy.” Aware of 
J.F.K.'s love of spy stories, | 
said something like, “Sure, 
why not?” 





No, Kennedy continued, it was his 
understanding that the Soviets had brought 
the components of an atomic device into the 


REP. CHRIS SHAYS, 
Connecticut, on whether 
airport security screeners 
should be federal employees 


building in inspection-free diplomatic pouches . . 

and assembled it in the upstairs attic. “If Greed will WIR OVOE 
things get too bad and war is inevitable,” he fear. There’s a point at 
said, “they will set it off and that’s the end of Oe ee eee 

the White House and the rest of the olty."| which a fare is just too 
laughed. Still suspending his bite of fish, good to resist. 99 
Kennedy said, “That’s what I'm told. Do you RICHARD CO > 


know something that | don’t?” No sign of mirth. 
The conversation moved on. 

Five years ago | was lecturing in Staunton, 
Va., and retold the story. In the question 


American Society of Travel 
Agents, on Thanksgiving travel 





session, a man in the audience rose and said, 6¢ They did me a lot of 

Baap deere gaa good just appearing on 

8 in the attic, but I do. TV in handcuffs. 99 

3 phi Hew ed bea oe on e JEFF STEEN, 

if Agency, and that was our Kentucky emergency official, 

Z nde rete ” on two college students who 

3 caw Shenae) sent a prank anthrax letter 

a §6asking again, “Do es: Wash, Post; N.Y. Times (2): WP; Tie: WP 

you know something 
Idon't?” —By Hugh Sidey 31 
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PLEADED GUILTY. SARA 
JANE OLSON, 54, home- 
maker and ex-fugitive 
formerly known as 
Kathleen Soliah; to the 
attempted murder of 
police by car bombs in 
1975 for the Symbionese 
Liberation Army; in Los Angeles. Olson’s | 
comments following the plea—she main- 
tained her innocence but said she would 
not receive a fair trial in the wake of the 
Sept. 1] attacks—prompted the judge to 
order a hearing to determine whether to 
toss out the plea. 


DIED. REGINE CAV- 
AGNOUD, 31, world 
champion high-speed 
skier; after colliding with 
a German coach while 
training on a glacier in 
Innsbruck, Austria. 
Cavagnoud won last 
year’s super-G World Cup and was third in 
the World C up overall. She was considered 
a top contender for France in the 2002 
Winter Olympics. 





DIED. JOHN ROBERTS, 56, a founding 
producer of Woodstock, the 1969 music 
festival that defined a generation of sex, 
drugs and music-loving hippies-who- 
became-yuppies; of cancer; in New York 
City. Roberts and three 
friends put on the show to 
fund a music studio. With 
“local talent” like Bob 
Dylan, they expected 
50,000 at Yasgur’s 
farm in upstate New 
York; the event 

drew more than 
500,000. 
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DIED. MARVIN HARRIS, 74, provocative 
mainstream anthropologist who promoted 
“cultural materialism,” the idea that human 
social life forms in response to practical 
problems; in Gainesville, Fla. Among his 
theories: Aztec cannibals were protein- 
deprived; warfare was a way of curbing 
populations when protein became scarce; 
and a necktie signaled that a man was 
above physical labor. 


DIED. JOHN SPRINGER, 85, fiercely protec- 
tive, proudly star-struck Hollywood 
publicist who more often than not tried to 
keep his top-of-the-A-list clients, including 
Marilyn Monroe, Judy Garland and Cary 
Grant, out of the news; in New York City. 
“Trust is what it’s all about,” he said of his 
job. “I feel my obligation is something like 
the seal of a confessional.” 


¥ DIED. PAUL WARNKE, 81, outspoken 
Washington defense adviser and a leader of 
the doves, a group of diplomats who 
advocated disarmament during the cold 
war; in Washington. In the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, Warnke was the highest-rank- 
ing Pentagon official to publicly 
question the aims of the Viet- 
nam War. As Jimmy Carter’s 

chief negotiator with the 

Soviets in the sar talks, he 
argued, “We can be first off 
the treadmill. That’s the only 
victory this arms race 
has to offer.” 
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4,261 Number of people missing or 
dead in the World Trade Center collapse, 
according to police figures, as of Nov. 2 


1,800 Approximate number of applica- 
tions for death certificates by families 


4 Number of anthrax-related deaths in 
2001 


7 Number of West Nile virus-related 
deaths in 1999 


1,100,000 Number of aid 


packages dropped over 

| Afghanistan, as of Nov. 2 
100 Approximate number of 
Tomahawk cruise missiles 


launched into Afghanistan, as 
of Nov. 2 


60% Proportion of the Pakistani 
manufacturing work force employed 

by the textile and apparel industry— 
approximately 3.5 million people 
18,000 Pakistani textile- and apparel- 
industry jobs lost since Sept. 11 owing to 
U.S. clothing companies, including Perry 
Ellis and Tommy Hilfiger, canceling orders 





Sources; Office of the Mayor, AP, CDC (2), Pentagon (2), New York Times (2) 


American Legion conventioneers in Philadelphia 
tetas carte ernecn 
DISEASE DETECTIVES would discover the cause to 
be a bacterium spread through air-conditioning 
systems, but until then, near panic took hold: 


There was an invisible, impersonal mass killer on 
the loose. The knowledge rekindled, despite all the 


control. Even as the first waves of shock and fear 
began to spread, the search for the killer began in 
one of the most intensive efforts at medical 
sleuthing ever undertaken in the U.S. Now that the 
alert had been sounded, the case files quickly 


BY HARRIET BAROVICK, ELLIN MARTENS AND SORA SONG 





swelled. Within the week, more than 130 people, 
mostly men, had been stricken and hospitalized, and 
25 had died. Each report fueled the nation's anxiety, 
producing panicky calls to doctors and hospitals from 
people who developed any of the reported and not 
uncommon symptoms ... “There’s an outside 
chance we may never find out the cause,” says CDC 
director David Spencer. “I think we will. But there are 
times when disease baffles us all. It may be 
sporadic, a one-time appearance.” Whatever the 
solution—or lack of one—to the mystery of the 
Philadelphia killer, the outbreak served as a jarring 
reminder that all the marvels of modern technology 
have not yet made the U.S. immune to a sudden 
pestilence. —Time, Aug. 16, 1976 
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WASHINGTON WANTS AMERICANS TO BE ALER 


Paeeig oo for TIME by 
Nina Berman—Aurora 





















G THE THREAT 


(BOUT POTENTIAL DANGER. BUT HOW MUCH DO OUR SPIES REALLY KNOW? 


By DANIEL EISENBERG one seemed to have a good answer. Just as we were get- 
ting used to what the Bush Administration is calling the 
HEY WERE, IN SOME SMALL WAY, SUPPOSED TO | “new normalcy,” civilians and law enforcement alike 
make us feel more secure and informed, perhaps | braced for what they feared might be another horrifying 
even confident in our leaders. But by the time | strike on the home front. Before, they had trained watch- 
officials had ringed nuclear power plants with | ful eyes on the weapon of the week, from crop dusters to 
armed roadblocks and West Coast commuters | haz-mat trucks; cops and civilians now had to view any- 
had begun detouring around some bridges, the | thing and everything with suspicion. The new normalcy 

latest round of terrorist-attack warnings—from Washing- | was being redefined every minute. 
ton’s vague bulletin to California’s detailed advisory—left That may be fine for lots of people who would rather 
many people feeling quite the opposite: confused, afraid | be treated as adults than as children and be left to make 
and in some cases downright angry. “We're drinking all | up their own minds about how to react to government 
the coffee we can,” Tela Mange, a spokeswoman for the | warnings. But with no solid information to divulge about 
Texas Department of Public Safety, said with a large dose | the terrorists’ possible methods, targets or timing, Wash- 
of black humor. “How alert can we get?” ington risked either crying wolf one time too many or 
Barely two weeks after Washington sounded a simi- | sending a nation from low-grade anxiety into full-blown 
larly opaque alarm based on nonspecific information, no | panic. As a retired Fst counterterrorism official put it, “If 


NEW NORMALCY: A National Guard soldier, equipped with night-vision glasses, scans the George 
Washington Bridge. In the West, officials also feared their bridges would become terror targets 
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you start warning about everything you 
hear, you become part of the terror, as 
opposed to part of the solution.” 

It’s no wonder, then, that a number of 
cops and other public safety officials all 
over the country are so grumpy. They 
have been on the highest levels of alert 
and are being forced to deal with more 
false alarms than real information; some- 
thing may be better than nothing, but not 
by much. Though the Faa did impose a 
limited no-fly zone for private planes 
around nuclear power plants, the govern- 
ment did not counsel many other specif- 
ic measures to the 18,000 law-enforce- 
ment agencies that received the advisory. 
“I wish I could say the Fst is doing a bet- 
ter job of communicating with us,” says a 
state law-enforcement chief in the South. 
“It’s frustrating because I can’t tell my 
people what to look out for.” 

There was no better example of the 
confounding, Keystone Kops approach to 
security than California Governor Gray 
Davis’ decision to go public on Thursday 
with an uncorroborated threat targeted 
at suspension bridges in eight Western 
states. “The best preparation is to let ter- 
rorists know, ‘We know what you're up to. 
We're ready,” Davis said Thursday. But 
what exactly did he know? In this case, the 
threat to attack bridges at rush hour be- 
tween last Friday and this Wednesday, 
based on a raw, overseas tip to the U.S. 
Customs Service, wasn’t considered cred- 
ible by the FBI—despite Davis’ characteri- 
zations to the contrary. Like countless oth- 
er reports that go out every day over the 
National Law Enforcement Telecommu- 
nications System (NLETS)—the authorities’ 
national Intranet tip sheet—this one was 
never supposed to be made public. 
Davis cited the Golden Gate and Bay 
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Secrets CANADA 


- The Canadian 
Since Sept. LI, Security 
the l ‘S. has has close U.S. ties 
been working {its intercept helped 
with and trigger last week's 
relying on But Canada’s open- 
foreign spy immigration policy 
agencies hes ted bed 
“S : suggest the place is 
Whom can and a haven for al-Qaeda 
sionteko sympathizers who 
should we trust: Pb the U.S. 


border 


—By Michele Orecklin 





HON DEN OEP ENS© Special immigration officers are keeping a closer watch on who is 
entering the country, while the Justice Department carries out tighter visa procedures 


bridges in San Francisco, among others, 
as likely targets, though they were never 
specified in the various warnings put out | 
by the FB1, Customs Service and Coast 
Guard. Some counterterrorism officials 
were flabbergasted by Davis’ disclosure, 
but President Bush refused to criticize 
his actions, diplomatically stating that “as 
a former Governor, I didn’t particularly | 
care when the Federal Government tried 
to tell me how to do my business.” 
Deciding to publicize a threat is only 
half the battle, of course. Assessing its 
credibility is the real challenge, and it | 
has never been greater. On any given | 
day, the various human and electronic | 
sources the CIA consults, many of dubi- 
ous reliability, generate 40 to 100 new 
threats. These are now compiled in a dai- 
ly report known as the “threat matrix,” 
which is distributed to top national secu- 
rity and intelligence officials. 





Since Sept. 11, for instance, U.S. agen- 
cies have picked up different conversa- 
tions by suspected terrorist associates on 
imminent nuclear, biological and chemical 
attacks. The problem is that most threats 
are bogus, and as a senior U.S. intelligence 


| official admits, “you can get bogged down 


in the detail.” Just two weeks ago, anoth- 
er Administration official tells TrME, the 
threat matrix contained warnings that 
terrorists might try a major attack, such as 
a car bomb, against a U.S. military facili- 
ty in Saudi Arabia or the U.S. embassy in 
Jakarta, Indonesia. But since then they 
have received countless reports of new 
potential threats, a distressing number of 
them right here at home. 

All too often, though, internal intelli- 
gence briefings are as unhelpful as the 
one the public got last week. “When we 
ask those providing the information for 
practical guidance, there is none,” says 


SS LH i 
Ai 
Not everyone is French-U.S. 
James Bond, but relations have been 
MIS (domestic) and | prickly in the past, 
MIG (foreign) are but are warming. 
very good athuman | Low tech by U.S. 
standards, the 
notably in Britain’s French rely on 
former Middie East | human intelligence. 
colonies. Fighting They can operate 
Irish terrorists has within regimes 
agents hostile to the U.S., 
become adept at like Iran. France’s 
tracking other agents are less 
terrorist cells constrained by law 
within Britain than the U.S.’s 
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Liana 
Bay 
RUSSIA GERMANY 
Through sourcesin Astrong German- 
the republics ofthe | American 
former U.S.S.R., relationship was 
Russia has fostered during the 
garnered info on cold war. “They 
Islamic radicals have modern 
near its borders. technology, and it’s 
Butithasrelatively very high-quality 
stuff,” says an FBI 
outside its sphere veteran who worked 
of influence. Russia with the Germans. 
and the U.S. have They overheard bin 
been sharing Laden associates 
on gloating over the 
drugs and nukes Sept. 11 attacks 
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Security has been stepped up to yet another level around the nation’s 


an official who has attended some of the 
homeland-security meetings. “I under- 
stand that intelligence can’t always be 
precise, but it is frustrating trying to react 
to such uncertainty.” 

Then there is the possibility that Osa- 
ma bin Laden might deliberately be mak- 
ing noise to throw the feds off the trail—as 
his al-Qaeda organization may have been 
doing in the months leading up to Sept. 11, 
when members were talking about target- 
ing U.S. interests in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. And many in the intelligence 
community are concerned that making 
such public pronouncements could blow 
a source’s cover, 

Last week’s advisory stemmed from a 
flurry of suspicious chattering among al- 
Qaeda operatives intercepted by the U.S. 
and its spook friends over the past few 
days. Some of the noise pointed to a blan- 
ket directive issued by bin Laden to kill 
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103 nuclear power plants, like this one on the Hudson River in Buchanan, N.Y. 





Americans at will without waiting for ap- 
proval from the top; the fact that it is now 
the runup to the holy month of Ramadan 
only heightened authorities’ suspicions. 

One suspect tracked by Canadian in- 
telligence made a phone call from Toron- 
to to Afghanistan the weekend before the 
alert was issued, referring to an upcom- 
ing big event. Intelligence that U.S. spy 
agencies gathered in Afghanistan and the 
Persian Gulf suggested the same. “It was 
going to be on a big scale,” says an intel- 
ligence official. 

As vague as the findings were, officials 
felt that taken together, they were too over- 
whelming to ignore—or for that matter to 
keep from the public. These latest inter- 
cepts, unlike the sources that led to the 
previous, Oct. 1] alert, suggested that the al- 
Qaeda operatives didn’t think they were 
being overheard, which made the conver- 
sations highly credible. It didn’t take long 


SAUDI ARABIA 


for Bush to give the go-ahead Monday 
morning. Not surprisingly, not everyone 
was on board. Some FBI types had reserva- 
tions about issuing another alert without 
any details. Other counterterrorism offi- 
cials, one tells TIME, “are scratching their 
heads over this alert. Nothing is jumping 
out in the reports as being more of a threat 
than we've already had.” 

One of the potential targets the gov- 
ernment hinted at last week wasn’t based 
on specific intelligence at all. Sources tell 
Time that Bush Administration officials are 
increasingly concerned about nuclear ter- 
rorism (see next story), primarily because of 
the perceived vulnerability of the nation’s 
103 nuclear power plants. With that in 
mind, on the same day the alert went out 
from Attorney General John Ashcroft, the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission quietly 
directed plants to bolster their perimeter 
defenses. Eleven states have already called 
up the National Guard to help in that effort. 
The Fada also issued an 11.5-mile no-fly zone 
for small planes (though it is in effect for 
only about a week), and F-16 fighter pilots 
are at the ready. While most reactors were 
built to withstand the impact of a small air- 
craft, a 1982 study concluded that a com- 
mercial airplane flying at high speed could 
pierce the concrete dome that protects the 
reactor core. 

Even as the debate over disclosure 
continues within the intelligence commu- 
nity, the Bush Administration feels that it 
has no choice but to keep the public ap- 
prised. What would people say if America 
were attacked again in a ghastly way and 
it was revealed that the Administration 
had had an inkling of it ahead of time? 
Besides, the Administration figures that 
any bulletin that goes out to 18,000 law- 
enforcement agencies over NLETS would 
invariably find its way into the press. 

Although there is no solid evidence to 
support the point, officials also stress that 
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Intelligence agency 


itis focused 
mostly on 1S! includes some 
Pakistan, the Taliban supporters. 
neighbor it says The U.S. has griped 
supports that 
in Kashmir. It has Pakistan hasn't 
good shared much info, 
on camps run particularly on bin 
by Pakistan Laden. Last month 
inside its own the top ISI officer 
territory and in was replaced by a 
that moderate, who 
are in close promised full 
proximity to with 
al-Qaeda camps the U.S. 
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ISRAEL JORDAN 
The champion Strong Jordanian- 
of intelligence, U.S. links have 
Israel’s Mossad, been reinforced by 
is ruthless and the WTC attack. 
efficient, with great | Jordan provided 
human intelligence | a treasure trove 
on the Middle East. | of material 
The U.S. and confiscated from 
Mossad are millennium-plot 
sharing conspirators. 
and Mossad has Jordanian 
sent two dozen agents can be 
agents to overzealous, 
Washington to using threats and 
help the CIA torture to get info 
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The U.S. and the 

Saudis have 

quarreled in the Its intelligence 
past over Saudi agency has been 
reluctance to trying to shed its 
provide data on secretive-commie 
attacks that killed rep. Itis good at 
American troops straightforward 
there. The Saudis 

have significant gathering but has 
stuff on al-Qaeda trouble with the big 
that the Bush picture. It 
Administration says info that hijacker 
they are sharing— Atta met with an 
but are they? Iraqi officer 
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such public advisories could act, and may 
have already acted, as a deterrent against 
future attacks. “It’s a difficult and fine 
line we walk,” Homeland Security chief 
Tom Ridge said at a briefing last week. 
“But I think America understands, and 
hopefully appreciates, that when there’s 
that kind of information available to us, 
we just share it, incomplete as it may be.” 

But whether the feds share anything 
more than vague, all-point alerts is anoth- 
er story. Ever since the attacks, cops and 
sheriffs from small towns to big cities have 
complained about being left out of the loop 
by the feds on information that could help 
them capture terrorists or foil their plans. 
Many state officials don’t even have the re- 
quired security clearances. Last week was 
no exception. In New York City, Mayor 
Rudy Giuliani testified before a special con- 
gressional subcommittee hearing on home- 
land security that legislation was needed to 
require the sharing of crucial information. 
His sentiment was echoed by Philadelphia 
police commissioner John Timoney, who 
says, “It’s my sense that these terrorists are 
obviously going to screw up somewhere 
along the line, and it’s not going to be the 
feds that grab them—it’s going to be local.” 

And the locals are having a hard 
enough time keeping up. “An up-to-date 
haz-mat suit costs upwards of $20,000,” 
says Pat Hays, mayor of North Little 
Rock, Ark. “I have to decide whether to 
buy five suits or a hundred bulletproof 
vests, to decide which is the bigger threat 
to my public safety team, anthrax spores 
or two ounces of lead.” Within 18 hours of 
the alert, the Los Angeles police depart- 
ment went back to “modified tactical 
alert,” a fancy label for business as usual, 
which doesn’t require as much overtime. 

In Washington concern about bill pay- 
ing has taken a back seat to inventing a real 
homeland-defense system. How bad are 
deficits when the borders are still so por- 
ous? President Bush launched a foreign 
terrorist-tracking force to better coordi- 
nate the sharing of information among 
various agencies, and he ordered the Ins 
to make visa and immigration guidelines 
more strict. All these actions, Administra- 
tion officials hope, will help make such 
alerts unnecessary in the future. In the 
meantime, Americans are left to decide for 
themselves just what to do when the gov- 
ernment tells them that danger is lurking 
around the corner. 
Calabresi, Elaine Shannon, Douglas Waller and 
Michael Weisskopt/Washington, Steven Frank/ 
Toronto and Sean Scully/ Los Angeles, with 
other bureaus 
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OSAMA’S 


How long will it take before al-Qaeda gets 


hold of the most dangerous of weapons? 
By JEFFREY KLUGER 





OBODY IS CERTAIN WHAT SULTAN 
Bashiruddin Mahmood has been 
up to in Afghanistan in the past 
three years—but nobody in the 
West much likes it either. Mahmood is 
one of Pakistan’s leading nuclear engi- 
neers, a key part of the team that devel- 
oped the country’s small arsenal of atom 
bombs. According to a lot of people, he 
also may be a little flaky. The fact that 
since 1998, so loose a nuclear cannon has 
been traveling in and out of the Taliban 
stronghold of Kandahar, where he has 
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helped the Afghans construct a complex 
of buildings he describes as flour mills, 
has a lot of people worried. 

It was for this and other reasons that 
Pakistan detained Mahmood and two of 
his colleagues to determine if the three 
scientists may have been passing nuclear 
expertise, raw materials or—worse— 
functioning weaponry on to the Taliban. 
So far, nothing Islamabad has learned 
has proved that the men have indeed 
been trafficking in secrets, and they have 
been released. But nothing has put all 
doubts to rest either. 

The detention of the three scientists 


was just the latest in the so-far offstage ef- 
fort to battle the most dreadful of the ter- 
ror weapons Osama bin Laden would like 
to have in his arsenal: nuclear arms. Air- 
borne anthrax and hijacked planes are lit- 
tle more than a murderous tease com- 
pared with the prospect of rogue nukes. 
Just what bin Laden has in his stockpiles, 
what he plans to do with it and what can 
be done to stop him are rapidly becoming 
the most pressing questions in the anti- 
terror wars. “The goal of terrorism is to 
spread panic,” says Dr. Jerrold Post, a 
physician and professor at George Wash- 
ington University’s Elliott School of In- 
ternational Affairs, who believes that al- 
Qaeda would try a nuclear or radiological 
attack if it had the capacity. “Psychologi- 
cally, there are no constraints.” 


QUEST 


Nuclear waste from 
Russian subs on the White Sea coast 


” > 
Pakistani nuclear expert 


Bashiruddin Mahmood; his country’s 
nuclear test site in Baluchistan, left 


It’s been an open secret in the intel- 
ligence community that bin Laden and 
his al-Qaeda organization have long lust- 
ed after nukes. The consensus in Wash- 
ington is that the group does not have a 
true nuclear-fission device, though it 
may well have what is known as a radio- 
logical weapon or “dirty bomb”—a con- 
ventional explosive packed with radio- 
active debris. Whatever bin Laden’s got, 
he has made any number of attempts to 
get more. As early as the mid-1990s, in- 
telligence sources tell TIME, bin Laden’s 
agents began cruising the black markets 
of Europe and Asia looking for pirated 
Russian warheads. Al-Qaeda also made 
it known that loose components such as 
enriched uranium would do too. Rela- 
tively new to the free-for-all thieving of 
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the post-Soviet republics, bin Laden was 
fleeced at least twice, getting fooled by 
black marketeers who tried to sell him 
low-grade, radioactive rubbish—in one 
instance claiming it was “red mercury,” 
a fictional Russian weapon. 

But bin Laden has been a patient 
shopper, and if he hasn’t made a good buy 
yet, he has come awfully close. Earlier this 
year, at the trial of the four men now con- 
victed of planning the U.S. embassy bomb- 
ings, al-Qaeda turncoat Jamal Ahmed al- 
Fadl described his role in helping to broker 
a 1993 deal in which bin Laden attempted 
to pay $1.5 million for a cylinder of South 
African uranium. Al-Fadl saw the cylinder, 
but he wasn’t present to see when—or if— 
money and material changed hands. Last 
April a Bulgarian working as a middleman 
in a Dubai company providing Asian la- 
borers to Middle East construction firms 
was briefly introduced to bin Laden in a 
safe house at an unknown location during 
a trip to Pakistan. The next day he was ap- 
proached by a scientist who seemed to be 
part of bin Laden’s organization, offering 
him a different kind of business proposi- 
tion: a scheme to bring nuclear waste from 
Bulgaria through Moldova and Ukraine. 
The names al-Qaeda and bin Laden never 
came up during that meeting, but the wary 
Bulgarian backed out of the deal. “They 
pressured me,” he told TIME. “They said, 
‘We're ready to give you this business.’ ” 

That kind of al-Qaeda tenacity is part 
of what sparked the recent arrests in Pak- 
istan. Mahmood, the best known of the 
detained engineers, has been a vocal sup- 
porter of the Taliban, calling its members 
“upholders of a ... movement of renais- 
sance of Islam.” He has compared the 
journey of the soul from life through 
death and after to an electrical current 
passing through a wire, and has said the 
energy of the spirits known as jinns could 
be harnessed to solve the energy crisis. 
Such seemingly loose-screw ideas com- 
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ing from a man with so much knowledge 
of the Pakistani nuclear arsenal always 
troubled Islamabad and Washington. In 
1999, when Mahmood retired from the 
government and began traveling in and 
out of Afghanistan to establish what he 
said was a relief organization, antennae 
went up. 

Once American military actions be- 
gan, the commanders of the air campaign 
decided to direct a few bombs at Mah- 
mood’s flour mills. At about the same 
time, Pakistani officials brought Mah- 
mood and the others in for questioning. 
President Pervez Musharraf's spokes- 
man Major General Rashid Quereshi 
stresses that the U.S. did not 
request the arrests—some- 
thing Washington  con- 
firms—dismissing as “ab- 
solutely baseless” rumors 
that the men were simply 
handed over to the FBI or 
the cia. Secretary of State 
Colin Powell, however, has 
readily admitted that the 
Pakistani scientists are high 
on Washington’s worry list. 
“I discussed this issue with 
President Musharraf,” he 
said, “and I’m confident 
that he understands the im- 
portance of ensuring that el- 
ements of his nuclear pro- 
gram are safe.” 

For now, they appear 
to be. As long as Musharraf 
remains in charge, the 
weapons are well nailed 
down. If he should be toppled, however, 
and if power should fall into the hands of 
extremist factions, the situation could 
change fast. In hopes of preventing that, 
the U.S. has offered to help Pakistan im- 
prove its already tight bomb security. 

But even if Islamabad’s bombs stay 
buttoned up, the nuke risk remains high. 
That’s because Russia and the former 
Soviet states are leaking like a sieve. The 
Soviet Union produced more than 140 
tons of weapons-grade plutonium and a 
whopping 1,000 tons of highly enriched 
uranium during its nuclear peak. Russia’s 
internal-security agencies admit that on 
hundreds of occasions they have had to 
seize fissionable materials or technical 
documents that had fallen into the wrong 
hands. The United Nations’ Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency reports 175 
cases of trafficking in nuclear material 





since 1993. In the late 1990s, Afghan and | 


Pakistani smugglers were sneaking so 


much nuclear material out of the former 
Soviet Union that they had to stockpile it 
in at least one warehouse in Peshawar, 
Pakistan. Robert Puffer, an American an- 
tiquities dealer familiar with Pakistan's 
black markets, claims to have been in the 
warehouse, where dozens of canisters of 
nuclear contraband were stored under 
the floor. “These Afghans didn’t know 
anything about radioactivity,” he told 
TIME. “They were walking around with 
stuff they said was ‘yellow cake, which 
they kept in a matchbox in their pocket.” 
U.S. officials in the region at the time 
were less impressed by whatever the 
smugglers were selling, saying most of 
it was radioactive waste material scav- 
enged from hospitals—certainly not 
weapons-grade stuff. 


S. is taking greater care of its nuclear waste, 
storing some of it in this new, permanent repository in New Mexico 





If nuclear material of whatever qual- 
ity is trickling out of the former Soviet 
Union, nuclear engineers are too. In the 
early 1990s—well before Mahmood and 
his Pakistani colleagues may have got the 
itch to help out al-Qaeda—Russia inter- 
cepted a planeload of its missile scientists 
leaving the country to go work for North 
Korea. In the years since, out-of-work 
engineers have grown no less desperate, 
and Russian borders have grown no less 
porous—meaning that the brain drain 
may only grow worse. 

But detonating a bomb won't take any 
technical assistance if bin Laden can get 
his hands on a few fully built—and widely 
feared—suitcase nukes. During the cold 
war, the Soviets built an unknown num- 
ber of portable nuclear explosives, small 
enough to be carried in a case 8 in. by 16 
in. by 24 in. After the East-West thaw, 
Russia claimed to have secured all the 
weapons, but plenty of people have 
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doubts. In 1996, Russian General Alexan- 
der Lebed claimed that his government 
had lost track of 134 mini-nukes, and sto- 
ries have circulated that bin Laden him- 
self bought 20 of them from the Chechens 
for $30 million and two tons of opium. 
Given the nature of post-Soviet record 
keeping—which often means no record 
keeping at all—the truth of the claims is 
impossible to determine. Colonel-General 
Igor Valynkin, a top official of the Russian 
Defense Ministry, dismisses the talk as 
“ravings,” and even if there is more to the 
stories than that, there is reason to believe 
the danger is not as great as it seems. 
Though suitcase bombs may be out there, 
they may also be duds, since the tritium 
triggers needed to ignite them have prob- 
ably decayed. “You need to recharge the 
tritium every six years,” 
says Paul Leventhal of the 
Nuclear Control Institute. 
Of course, even partial det- 
onation of a weapon could 
cause a lot of damage—and 
release a lot of radioactivity. 
Simpler still is the so- 
called dirty bomb. Detonat- 
ed in a crowded city, a dirty 
bomb would pack an explo- 
sive punch no greater than 
ordinary ordnance, but the 
radioactive debris it would 
scatter could sicken and kill 
unknown numbers of peo- 
ple and contaminate an un- 
known stretch of real es- 
Because the bomb 
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: / tate. 
would require no special 


skill to build, it’s perhaps 
the most feared of the ter- 
rorists’ nuclear choices. 
“They don’t kill as many people,” says 
Morton Bremer Maerli, a nuclear-terror 
expert at the Norwegian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, “but as a weapon of 
terror, they may be just as effective.” 

If there’s reason for anxious Ameri- 
cans to feel hopeful, it’s that pulling off a 
nuclear attack, even a low-grade one, is an 
enormously complicated business, and 
anything at all—from technical problems 
to supply problems to the simple dangers 
of fooling with radioactive material— 
could trip it up. For bin Laden, everything 
would have to go exactly right, or a nuclear 
strike wouldn’t work. For the American 
military and the global law-enforcement 
forces arrayed against him, the job is to 
see to it that at least one of those things 
goes wrong. —Reported by Hannah 
Blioch/Islamabad, Joshua Kucera and Violeta 
Simeonova/Sofia, Tim McGirk/Quetta, Andrew 
Purvis/Vienna, Douglas Waller/Washington and 
Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 
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The latest death has baffled investigators and 
forced experts to rethink their assumptions 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





THE THEORY ABOUT 
how the country’s 
anthrax attack un- 
folded last month 
seemed pretty plau- 
sible. Yes, the story 
had loose ends, but 
the basic idea was 
that anyone who'd 
come down with the 
disease had either been in direct contact 
with letters laced with spores or had been 
in a room that a letter passed through. 
That was before Kathy Nguyen died. 


On Thursday, Oct. 25, the Vietnamese-born 
hospital worker came down with chills and 
muscle aches. She went to work Thursday 
and Friday at the stockroom of the Manhat- 
tan Eye, Ear & Throat Hospital on Manhat- 
tan’s Upper East Side. But the symptoms 
worsened, and on Sunday she was hospi- 
talized with severe breathing problems, 
fluid in her lungs, sputum tinged with 
blood and a 102°F fever. By last Wednes- 
day, Nguyen had succumbed to a galloping 
case of inhalational anthrax. She was 61. 
What makes Nguyen’s case so baffling 
is that she didn’t fit any of the profiles of a 
potential anthrax victim. She didn’t work 
in a post office or for the media, which 





have been the targets of at least three an- 
thrax-laden letters. The stockroom where 
she worked adjoins the mailroom, and she 
did occasionally handle mail. But no sus- 
picious letters turned up at the hospital. 
And tests have found no signs of anthrax 
either at her workplace or her apartment 
in the Bronx, where she lived alone. Nasal 
swabs of people who worked with or near 
Nguyen have come back negative as well. 

In fact, after 17 cases and four 
deaths, officials are coming to the real- 
ization that they know little about an- 
thrax in general and about this attack 
in particular. Anthrax spores have been 
detected at a widening list of sites. In 
the past week they showed up for the 
first time at a mailroom in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., V.A. Medical Center; a 
postal facility in Kansas City, Mo.; a shop 
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The source of her infection could 
be the key to the case. No spores 
were found in her apartment 
building or at the hospital where 
she worked. There was anthrax at 
the Morgan postal station, but her 
connection to it, if any, is unknown 
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4 MOURNED: Neighbor Josefa Richardson holds a photo of Nguyen, third from right 
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in Indianapolis, Ind., that repairs postal 
machines; a third New Jersey post office 
anda sixth in Florida; in four mailrooms at 
the Food and Drug Administration in 
Rockville, Md.; at a newspaper in Pak- 
istan; and at the U.S. embassies in Peru 
and Lithuania. 

But at the same time, the number of 
new anthrax infections has grown by only 
three—Nguyen’s, and cases of skin anthrax 
that struck a New Jersey woman and a 
New York Post employee. Because the first 
two people evidently had no direct expo- 
sure to any of the known anthrax letters, 
nor were they known to have spent signif- 
icant periods of time in the post offices that 
handled them, it has become increasingly 
hard to figure out what’s going on. Maybe 
it’s a lot easier to get the disease than the ex- 
perts thought, or maybe some individuals 





are particularly susceptible. Maybe more 
letters went out than the authorities yet 
know about. Or maybe both women are 
the first victims of an entirely new form of 
attack that has nothing to do with the mail. 
According to the conventional wisdom 
about anthrax, it takes 8,000 to 10,000 
spores to trigger a case of inhalational an- 
thrax. And while the letter that arrived at 
Senator Tom Daschle’s office probably 
contained billions of spores, they would 
have to be aerosolized first—puffed into an 
inhalable cloud. That’s easy enough to do in 
an envelope if there is even a small open- 
ing and enough pressure, such as that 
generated by a mail-sorting machine. 
Any gaps in the tape that sealed the 
Daschle letter, or even the poros- 
ity of the envelope, there- 


fore, could explain the 


















































inhalational-anthrax cases at the post of- 
fices the Daschle letter passed through. 

But that doesn’t explain how a postal 
worker in the State Department mail- 
processing center got the disease or how 
Nguyen contracted it. Anthrax puffed | 
from an envelope could easily settle on 
mail-processing machines—where spores 
have been found—or on other surfaces. 
They could also have settled on other let- 
ters, in what’s known as cross-contamina- 
tion. Anyone touching a cross-contami- 
nated letter, especially someone with an 
open cut, would be at risk for skin an- 
thrax—and in fact, the New Jersey 
woman’s mailbox tested positive late last 
week, suggesting that this might be what 
happened to her. 

But in order to be inhaled, cross- 
contaminated spores would have to be re- 
aerosolized, and that is hard to imagine, 
says William Patrick, a longtime Army 
biological-weapons researcher, “There’s 
an electrostatic bond between the spore 
and the envelope,” he says. “It takes a lot 
of energy to break the bond. They’re just 
not going to be re-aerosolized in large 
enough quantities to provide an inhalation 
case.” That would suggest that more than 
the three known letters have passed 
through the system. And given the tens of 
thousands of pieces of mail still impound- 
ed in Washington and New Jersey, some of 
them could still be there. ; 

But it’s also possible that the conven- 
tional wisdom is wrong. The only hard data 
on how many spores it takes to cause in- 
halational anthrax come from studies the 
Army did on monkeys in the 1950s. When 
the dose was 8,000 to 10,000 spores per an- 
imal, about half the monkeys died. But that : 
doesn’t prove that a lot fewer spores won't = 
cause an infection. Says Philip Brachman, a 
professor of public health at Emory 
University who investigated a natu- _« 
rally occurring 1957 outbreak in 
Manchester, N.H., among mill- 
workers who handled infected 
animal hides: “We don’t know 
for certain what dosage 
of the 
causes 


organisms 
inhalation 
anthrax.” 
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Su 
IS IT ANTHRAX? 


Che early symptoms of etimiiiicas its 
are maddeningly similar—with the 
exception, so far, of a runny nose. Flu 
Sy mptoms begin Ww ithin five days ol 
exposure. Inhalational anthrax 
symtoms typically appear within a 
week—though spores can lie dormant 


in the body for up to 60 days 


FLU Muscle aches, 
malaise, fever, chills, 
headache 


0. Muscle 
aches, malaise, fever, 
chills, headache 


DAY 


“Monday 


FLU Fever continues, 
scratchy sore throat, 
cough, runny nose 


An ys Exhaustion, 
dry cough 


FLU Cough more severe, 
fever starts to decline 


DAY 3 


" ‘0... Symptoms 
Wednesday 


worsen, shortness of 
breath, nausea, 
vomiting, chest 
discomfort, lungs begin 
to fill with fluid 


FLU Fever and body 
aches disappear 


DAYA 


Thursday 


An THO\ High fever, 
labored breathing, 
body slips into shock, 
loss of consciousness 


FLU Cough and malaise 
may continue for up to 
two weeks. In some 
cases serious 
complications result in 
pneumonia and even 
death 


\l) 0. Hf treatment isn’t begun soon 
enough, death occurs within hours or 
days 


Not all of the anthrax victims exhibited the 
same symptoms. Most had fever, 
headaches and gastrointestinal problems. 
Early treatment with a combination of 
antibiotics seems to be most effective; the 
earlier the treatment, the better the 
chance for survival 


@ For more on flu and 
anthrax, see Personal 
Time: Your Health 
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In fact, says Harvard’s Matthew Mesel- 
son, a Nobel-prizewinning biologist who 
did an in-depth study of an anthrax acci- 
dent at a Soviet bioweapons plant in 
Sverdlovsk in 1979, “there is no theoretical 
or experimental basis to believe in any sort 
of minimum threshold.” A dozen or even 
fewer spores could be sufficient to kill, he 
suspects, under the right circumstances. 

What those might be is also anybody's 
guess. “There 
Meselson, “where a man works in a facto- 


have been cases,” says 
ry with anthrax spores and doesn’t get sick, 
but comes home, takes off his clothes, and 
his wife gets inhalation anthrax. There are 
also cases where a person waiting for a bus 
some distance away from a factory where 
spores are known to exist gets inhalation 
anthrax, although not all workers in the 
factory do.” It may have to do with how 
deeply an individual breathes in the spores 
or with his or her overall respiratory 
health. It might even be related to age. So 
far, the vast majority of fatal inhalational- 
anthrax cases, both in the past few weeks 
and in the Soviet accident, occurred in vic- 
tims who were at least 40 years old. 

Another confounding factor has to do 
with the behavior of anthrax particles. Ken 
Alibek, who ran the Soviet and Russian 
biological-weapons program until 1992 
and later defected to the U.S., says that 
aerosolized anthrax can travel in unpre- 
dictable ways. The weapons-grade pow- 
der he worked with, he recalls, kept turn- 
ing up in odd places in the labs. This also 
seems to be happening at the Brentwood 
mail facility outside Washington, which 
processed the Daschle letter. The cpc’s 
contamination map of the building reveals 
several different locations where anthrax 
was found, in no discernible pattern. 

Yet another question is the incubation 
period of the spores. Evidence from the 
Sverdlovsk accident indicates that victims 
can develop symptoms as long as 45 days 
after exposure—suggesting that more vic- 
tims could still show up in the U.S. 

If anthrax really can move around er- 
ratically and cause disease at very low 
concentrations, Kathy Nguyen’s death be- 
comes far easier to explain. Her mail 
might have passed through the Morgan 
postal station in New York City, for exam- 
ple, where letters to NBc and the New 
York Post were handled, or she might 
have had some sort of contact with some- 
one who worked there. On the other 
hand, some FBI agents are convinced that 
their best lead in the case is lurking some- 
where in the last weeks of Nguyen’s life. 
“This is the hot one,” says an agent. “If we 
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can figure out what's staring us in the face, 
itll break it. It’s got to be an apartment 
near her, or somebody where she worked 
or someplace she went.” 

Unfortunately, it won’t be easy to re- 
construct Nguyen’s movements over the 
past few weeks: by the time her disease 
was diagnosed she was on a respirator and 
heavily sedated. She died before she 
could be questioned. 

Meanwhile, scientists are making the 
best use of the data pouring in. “This is 
new ground,” says Dr. Anthony Fauci, di- 
rector of the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases. “Years from now, 
people will look at our experience and say, 
‘Ah, we know spores can do A, B, C, D and 
E, but in October 2001, they weren’t sure 
of that.’” Like many experts, Fauci is will- 
ing to consider that anthrax may be far 
easier to catch than anyone thought—but 
like his counterparts on the criminal side 
of the investigation, he’s also open to the 
idea that terrorists have been releasing 
spores in other ways. 

Meanwhile, Meselson and others be- 
lieve there might be a pattern in the at- 
tacks so far. Focusing on the three 
letters postmarked Trenton, 

N.J., they note that the first 
two, mailed Sept. 18, 
contained a relatively 
crude form of anthrax 

and caused 
mostly skin 
infections. 
The third, mailed 
to Daschle on Oct. 9, 
carried potent Xx 
spores; infections plausi- 
bly caused by that letter 
were mostly inhaled. Mesel- 
son has proposed that the initial 
mailings could represent the first 
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more 


two tentative steps in a diabolical 
experiment that’s not over yet. 

If so, a third and potentially 
far more lethal step could still be < 
in the works. Even experienced ; 
bioweapons experts were surprised to 
learn how much weapons-grade anthrax 
showed up in Daschle’s office; they don’t 
even want to guess how many people 
might have been infected if it had got into 5 
the building’s ventilation system. For now, 
authorities are keeping their eyes on crop 8 
dusters and skyscraper air vents, but if 2 
someone managed to puff a good-size ¢ 
cloud of anthrax into a large, enclosed 
area—a basketball arena, say, or a city sub- 
way system—the death toll could be in the 
hundreds or even thousands. —Reported by 
Andrea Dorfman, Stephen Handelman and Alice 
Park/New York City and Elaine Shannon and 
Andrew Goldstein/Washington 
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With help from 
the U.S., the 
Alliance gets 
ready to move 
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Stung by critics wondering when 
victory might come, the U.S. inches 
closer to a slit-throat campaign 


By ROMESH RATNESAR 


N THE FRONT LINES OF THE WAR, YOU LEARN ABOUT 

America’s strategy by staring at the smoke. Above the 

ra , peaks and ridges of northern Afghanistan last week, 
the plumes billowed thick and black in long, ragged 

lines—calling cards of the B-52 bombers that each 

dropped 25,000 Ibs. of ordnance on Taliban positions. 

For Northern Alliance fighters scanning the sky from 

the Taloqan front in the far north to Jabal Saraj, near Kabul, those 

P. massive clouds of smoke, dust and debris could mean only one 
, thing: the long-awaited American command to take the fight to 

. the Taliban had at last arrived. “Finally the U.S. is doing some- 
thing useful,” said Mamor Hassan, a commander near the Talo- 





qan front. “We have been waiting so long for this to happen. It is 


{ our dream come true.” The Alliance is still bogged down outside 
the key cities of Kabul and Mazar-i-Sharif, and there were reports 
of disappointment that America’s big planes had missed targets 
and failed to dislodge the Taliban. But the rebels are excited 
nonetheless, ready to believe something has changed. “I'd never 
seen anything like this,” says Baryalai, 29, a fighter in 
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“=e Jabal Saraj. “This was something 


quite different.” 
JSTARS (Joint 


It isn’t just Alliance soldiers 
Surveillance Target 


who welcomed a change. 

One month into the conflict, the U.S. war 
Attack Radar System) 
This surveillance aircraft, now 


effort is under siege from a global chorus 
of critics—chiming in everywhere from 
the streets of Quetta to the hallways of 
Congress—who say the campaign to crush 

being moved into the region, 

tracks enemy movements on the 

ground so U.S. and allied ground 

forces can target them 
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the Taliban and seize Osama bin Laden is 
hurtling toward either humiliating defeat 
or inescapable quagmire; that U.S. bombs 
are doing either too much damage, not 
enough or both at the same time; and that 
the U.S. had better produce some “wins” 
soon, before the Muslim holy month of 
Ramadan (which begins Nov. 17) and the 
first snowfalls allow the Taliban to rally 
the public and replenish its forces. In 
short, the U.S. is fighting a perception of 
the war as ineffectual as much as it is 
fighting the war itself. 
Among some congressional hawks, 
= “= anxieties run high about the apparent 
timidity of the American strategy: too few 
troops, too much 
dependence on the 
Northern Alliance, preci- 
sion bombing that’s too precise to 
scare the Taliban but not precise enough 
to spare civilians. Behind closed doors— 
and always out of the President’s earshot— 
some of these complaints have reached 
the Administration. “War is 
a miserable business,” says 
Arizona Senator John Mc- 
Cain. “Let’s get on with it.” 
Fissures in the internation- 
al coalition are becoming 
visible, with Europeans en- 









B-52 Stratofortress 
The high-altitude bomber began 
clobbering Taliban positions 

last week, especially around 
Mazar-i-Sharif and on hillsides 
north of Kabul 













































lic opinion. In Britain support 
for the war has slipped from 
74% to 62% in two weeks. “The 
carping takes a toll,” says an aide 
to Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld, “especially if you don’t 
ave any Iwo Jimas to point to—and 
we don’t have any yet.” 


Carpet 
bombing 


“WHAT ARE WE DOING, WHY ARE WE 
‘doing it, how long will we be doing it?” 
‘Rumsfeld asked last week, running 
through some key questions during a 
' Pentagon briefing. “Are we doing it in a 
way we're pleased or disappointed with?” 
The Defense Secretary insists that all 
these questions still have happy answers. 
But he and his generals know battle plans 


weeks of bristling at complaints about the 
campaign’s sluggishness, the Pentagon 


countering more hostile pub- | 





are often the first casualties of battle. After | 


may have finally concluded that the best 
way to silence the grumbling is to heed it. 
Rumsfeld and his generals say there has 
been no abrupt shift in strategy. “We're in 
the driver's seat,” says Rear Admiral John 
Stufflebeem. But now the commanders are 
stepping on the accelerator. As many as 
100 commandos are already on Afghan soil 
and hooking up with Northern Alliance 
forces. The “forward air controllers” 
among them call in B-52 strikes to pound 
Taliban positions without hitting Alliance 
troops. Until now the Taliban’s front lines 
have been spared the weight of American 
bombs, but last week the U.S. unleashed 
80% of its firepower on Taliban soldiers in 
Mazar and Kabul. There’s more to come. 
Rumsfeld promises a relentless carpet- 
bomb barrage and a four-fold increase in 
the number of special-ops troops on the 
ground inside Afghanistan. “The only way 
to win a war is to beat the other guy,” says 
an Air Force colonel. “So we're hitting 
them harder than we were before.” 

It will be instructive to see whether 
the Taliban notices. The regime appears to 
be somewhat surprised—and more than a 
little cocky—to find itself still standing af- 
ter a month of war with America. U.S. 
officials believe that the Taliban has ex- 
ploited the slackening of support among 
some U.S. allies to dissuade defectors and 
lure new recruits. “They feel they have 
the means to actually win this,” says a U.S. 
diplomat in Pakistan. A TIME reporter 
who spent three days in Kandahar last 
week interviewing key Taliban comman- 
ders and officials, including Tayeb Agha, 
spokesman for the supreme leader Mullah 
Mohammed Omar, found the Taliban 
brass oozing bravado. No senior leaders, 
the officials claimed, have died from U.S. 
bombings. Omar and bin Laden, Agha 
says, remain safe. The propaganda mes- 
sage, which Taliban leaders may actually 
believe, is this: the U.S. has taken its best 
shot but has hardly bruised them. Said 
Akhtar Muhammed Usmani, the region’s 
military chief: “We’re waiting to fight the 
Americans—if they dare.” 

The U.S. and its allies have started 
taking up that challenge, with more dev- 
astating air strikes on Taliban soldiers, 
more U.S, commandos, and a broad new 
public relations offensive to refute the 
Afghan rulers’ audacious claims. The Tal- 
iban’s successful propaganda stunts accus- 
ing America of indiscriminately killing 
civilians—such as a tour of various rubble 
piles in Kandahar last week—have sud- 
denly made the selling of the war strategy 
almost as crucial as the strategy. The 
White House and Downing Street have 
created new Coalition Information Cen- 
ters, campaign-style spin shops in Wash- 
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ington, London and Pakistan aimed at 
countering Taliban claims as soon as they 
are issued. And this week President Bush 
will make his plea to give war a chance, as 
he meets with Tony Blair of Britain, 
Jacques Chirac of France and Pervez 
Musharraf of Pakistan and delivers three 
speeches on war and terror—including his 
maiden address to the U.N. General As- 
sembly, scheduled for Saturday. 

When he goes before the world, the 
President will need to provide evidence 
that the military component of his cam- 


paign against terrorism is delivering | 


more than just ruins. The Administration 
craves some kind of victory in Afghan- 
istan that Bush can wield as a trophy in 
New York. Military officials told TiME 
they are monitoring several cave com- 
pounds in the mountains between Kabul 
and Kandahar where they believe bin 
Laden may be holed up. Last week U.S. 
warplanes began pummeling the area, 
hoping to kill bin Laden or at least col- 
lapse passageways inside the cave to ef- 


fectively immobilize him. “For all we | 


know,” an officer says hopefully, “he 
could already be dead.” 

But Administration officials will settle 
for less if they can get it. Last week’s 
thundering B-52 raids emboldened 
Northern Alliance soldiers, who a week 
earlier had despaired of America’s inex- 
plicable restraint. General Abdul Nasir, a 


SUPREME SURVIVOR 
Taliban leader Omar, 
third from left, has so far 
eluded U.S. bombs 


senior Alliance officer based near Kabul, 
told Time that a strike last Wednesday 
took out three Taliban tanks, 15 trucks 
and two artillery pieces. “Compared to 
bombing in earlier days, these strikes 
were particularly effective,” says Nasir. 
“It’s clear the enemy took heavy casual- 
ties.” Other Alliance commanders said 
the B-52 strikes in their areas had been far 


They feel they have 
the means to actually 
win this. They're 


impressed with their 
own courage. 


—U.S. OFFICIAL IN PAKISTAN, 
on the Taliban's tenacity 





less accurate and deadly—the Taliban sol- 
diers are so dug in that even carpet 
bombing can’t dislodge them. “When the 
U.S. bombs fall,” says Shahjan, a deputy 
commander in Farkhar, near the Taloqan 
front, “the Taliban just run into caves in 
the hills.” And when the bombers move 
on, the Taliban soldiers emerge, largely 
unscathed. That may change as more U.S. 
targeting specialists take the field. Last 
week, news that U.S. troops dressed in 
civilian clothes and baseball caps had 
been spotted at a helicopter pad north of 


Kabul buoyed rebel spirits. 

Analysts say that 10,000 pro-Taliban 
troops may mass to defend Kabul, which 
means further U.S. bombing still must 
precede a Northern Alliance assault on the 
capital. An offensive is more imminent in 
the vital crossroads city of Mazar. Kudra- 
tullo Hurmat, an aide to Northern Alliance 
commander Ustad Mohammed Atta, says, 
“The U.S. bombing is helping a lot. We're 
ready for a big offensive in the next two or 
three days.” Fresh AK-47s, rockets and 
tanks supplied by Russia have found their 
way to the Alliance. Atta’s forces remain 
bogged down 10 miles from the city, and 
two previous advances have been repelled 
by the Taliban’s force there. But a Taliban 
representative interviewed by TIME last 
week admitted to nervousness about a 
U.S.-backed assault on Mazar. The Tal- 
iban fear that Mazar will be the first in a 
succession of falling dominoes, providing 
a base for the Alliance to clear a northern 
tier of opposition territory and open up 
supply routes from Uzbekistan. The Tal- 
iban warns of savage combat in Mazar that 
could ensnare American special forces. 
“The best Taliban fighters are in Mazar,” 
says the official. “They've pledged not to 
leave the city alive.” 

That’s the kind of slit-throat warfare 
the Pentagon tried to prepare the public 
for early in the conflict. But so far there 
hasn't been much of it. Some planned com- 
mando infiltrations have been sabotaged 
by sandstorms, sleet and Taliban resis- 
tance. Bad weather caused the crash last 














Biotech 10log 
is helping him 
otect the land 


and xreserve his 


family’s heritage. 


“Tm raising a better SOY bean c rop that 
helps me conserve the topsoil, keep 
my land produc tive and help this farm 
support future generations of my family.” 


Rod Gangwish, farmer 


Biotec hno y is helping Rod ( yangwish 


to grow a type of soy bean that requires 





less tilling of the soil. That helps him 
preserve precious topsoil and produc e 
4g a crop W ith less impact on the land. 
fe) Presery ing topsoil today means a 
thriv ing tarm tor *nerations to come. 
Biotec hnology allows farmers to 
c hoose the best « ombination of ways to 
help grow their crops. It helps cotton 
farmers use fewer chemicals to protect 
their ¢ rops ag inst certain pests. And, 
it's helping provide ways for developing 
countries to better feed a growing 
population. And, in the future, it can 
help farmers grow better quality, more 


nutritious food. 





Biotechnology is also enhanci: 
in other ways, helpin to create more 
effective treatments for diseases suc h 
as leukemia and diabetes. 

Biotechnology is helping create solu- 
tions that are improv ing lives today, 
and solutions that could improv e our 
world tomorrow. If you're interested in 


learning more, visit Our Web site o1 call 





the number below for a free brochure 


about biotec hnology and ic ultur ec. 
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THE WAR 


Friday of an MH-53 Pave Low helicopter 
in northern Afghanistan, injuring four 
crewmen. U.S. F-14s blew up the wreckage 
of the downed helicopter to prevent its se- 
cret equipment from falling into hostile 
hands. Pentagon officials dismissed Tal- 
iban claims that it had shot down the heli- 
copter and killed all on board. 

The halting rhythm of the military 
operation has complicated the Penta- 
gon’s sales effort and exposed some 
early assessments as naively optimistic. 
Nonetheless, the American public’s sup- 


Rumsfeld is 
America’s pivotal 
player in this war 


port has stayed aloft. “It’s not a tough sell 


right now,” says a top Rumsfeld aide. “If 


you had an election on the war in Ameri- 
ca, we'd win it hands down because the 
wounds are fresh. But they won't be fresh 
six months from now.” 

A handicap for this Administration is 
that it has no credible uniformed stalwart 
to make the case for the war on a daily 
basis—as Colin Powell and Norman 
Schwarzkopf did during the Gulf War. 
And so the sober, 69-year-old Rumsfeld 
has become the Administration’s go-to 
guy. With Dick Cheney mostly at his 
undisclosed location, Rumsfeld is the 
government's resident grownup, an acer- 
bic spokesman who can convey conde- 


scension and playfulness in the same 
breath, as he did last week when chiding 
a reporter for “beginning with an illogical 
premise and proceeding perfectly logi- 
cally to an illogical conclusion.” 
Rumsfeld’s aides say he is unruffled 
by criticism of the war’s progress, in part 
because it has come from all sides. “There 
are starting to be some questions, like 
[Senator Joseph] Biden suggesting we 
risk being viewed as a high-tech bully and 
McCain wanting us to do more,” says a 
top adviser. “So we're in the middle, 
which is a pretty good place to be.” But 
the disgruntlement impressed Rumsfeld 
enough for him to devote much of his 


briefing Thursday to a history lesson on 
the deliberate pace of previous U.S. wars, 
and to pointedly remind his audience of 
what precipitated the conflict: “The 
smoke is still rising from the World Trade 
Center.” The White House has given 
Rumsfeld the job of reassuring nervous 
members of Congress; he spends two 
hours every day in meetings with the 
press and lawmakers. “I wouldn't do it if 
I didn’t think it was important,” he says. 
Late last week he began a mission with 
stops in Russia, India, Pakistan, Uzbek- 
istan and Tajikistan to defend the war and 
buck up support among coalition partners. 
On the agenda in Uzbekistan will be an ex- 
panded U.S. use of bases there as America 
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begins to contemplate something it very 
much wishes to avoid: inserting a substan- 
tial ground force into the region. 

One of the chief complaints leveled at 
Rumsfeld and the Pentagon’s strategists is 
that they failed to predict or prepare for the 
Taliban’s ability to withstand an aerial as- 
sault. Western and Pakistani military offi- 
cials openly hint that an American ground 
force may be required to remove the Tal- 
iban and install a successor government. 
Military commanders are exploring the 
idea of grabbing territory inside Af- 
ghanistan to use as a staging area for hit- 
and-run attacks against al-Qaeda. Seizing 
and holding an airstrip would involve as 





many as 15,000 troops, and there’s little 
chance of inserting them before spring. 
Waiting that long would provide a psycho- 
logical and material boost for the Taliban, 
which will use the winter months to re- 
group. But the U.S. never had much 
choice. Even if the military had begun mo- 
bilizing to fight a ground war on Sept. 12, 
it’s doubtful that it would have been ready 
to launch one by now. 

In Pakistan many analysts say the 
U.S. went into combat too soon, without 
first blanketing Urdu-language media 
outlets with the American case for inter- 
vention. Instead, since Sept. Ul, 
thousands of impressionable Pakistani 
militants have volunteered to fight with 
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Unleash the Pitcher Within! 


NATCH THE PRESIDENT FROM HIS SPINNERS, KILL THE 
TelePrompTer, unleash the Everyman within—and George 
W. Bush knows how to buck up a country. Last week, after 
getting intelligence that set off a second high alert, Bush ig- 
nored the advice of his Secret Service and traveled to Yankee Sta- 
dium for the first home game of the World Series. Alone on the 
pitcher’s mound, not an agent in sight, with thousands rooting for 
him, he took his own sweet time and delivered a clean strike. 

By making an appearance at this high-value target (and not 
dribbling one into the dirt the way his father did at the Astrodome 
in 1986), Bush defined the new normalcy better than the many 
other voices in his Administration have done. Our terrorist om- 
budsmen have produced as many catatonic citizens as informed 
ones, bogging us down in a quagmire of nose swabs, bomb- 
damage assessments and vague warnings. When one of them says 
go about your business calmly but be on the lookout for anything 
suspicious, people lose their 
calm and flee indoors, where at 
least they know the NutraSweet 
is not anthrax. Bush aides ad- 
mitted last week that briefing 
saturation had “muddled” their 
message. Shouldn't those talk- 
ing agency heads (save Rums- 
feld, whose briefings should 
be replayed in perpetuity on c- 
SPAN) get back to headquarters 
and catch us some terrorists? 

If people were moved by 
encyclopedic knowledge and 
compound sentences, Al Gore 
would have run away with the 
debates and the election. 
Bush’s gift of pre-verbal au- 
thenticity comes at a time when 
the most articulate among us 
have been rendered speechless. 
Three days after the attack, this 
man of few words picked up a 


Bush is most 
effective when 
his pitches are 
simple and direct 


the Taliban. “We don’t under- 
stand politics,” says Janzeb 
Khan, an unemployed 25-year- 
old in Peshawar. “We just see 





bullhorn rather than a mike to reach the men of action at ground 
zero. A few days later, he was criticized for sounding like Dirty 
Harry channeling Winston Churchill—but his vow to take bin 
Laden “dead or alive” had an appealing clarity. And last week an 
impromptu Bush put the war in perspective after introducing the 
Nigerian President in the Rose Garden. Squinting into the sun, 
which eliminates any temptation to smirk or bite his lip, Bush 
promised that “we're on the hunt” and we're “going to chase 
them down,” then advised impatient Americans to get over their 
need for “instant gratification.” 

Given his strengths, why would his staff set up three major ad- 
dresses this week instead of letting Bush be Bush? (Aides hyped 
the schedule to the New York Times, which ran its story under a 
bone-dry headline: BUSH PLANS SPEECHES WITH COHERENT, UNI- 
FIED MESSAGE.) The TelePrompTer is not Bush’s friend. Other 
than in his address to Congress, Bush’s voice hasn’t been captured 
by his speechwriters, and no 
matter how august the setting, 
smoking out the “evildoers” 
sounds like a teenager playing a 
video game. Formal addresses, 
like high alerts, have diminish- 
ing returns. F.D.R. never gave 
more than four fireside chats a 
year during World War II. 

Perhaps any pol would 
know to use a World Series 
game being played nine subway 
stops from the World Trade 
Center to teach a lesson in easy 
American resolve. Bush says 
that when he owned the Texas 
Rangers, the Yankees were the 
team that most often broke his 
heart. But he knew that this 
time the toss of a ball at the 
House that Ruth Built would 
mend more hearts than any- 
thing he could possibly say. = 
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ciless war. Last week Rumsfeld 
acknowledged as much when 
he defended the military's use 
of flesh-shredding cluster 


what is happening in Afghanistan, and 
we know it is right for every Muslim to 
join them in this war.” It’s no wonder that 
a senior Administration official greeted 
news of the U.S.-British propaganda ma- 
chine with fatalism. “It’s a great idea,” the 
official said. “Too bad no one thought of it 
a month ago.” 

Ultimately the allies’ efforts to sell 
their war strategy will work only as well 
as the strategy itself. And inside the war 
rooms, there is a growing belief that the 
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strategy for winning this war requires at 
least as much ruthlessness as the carpet- 
bombing B-52s displayed last week, and 
probably much more. A senior U.S. offi- 
cial in Pakistan says American ground 
forces will ultimately need to mount 
lethal raids in the heart of Taliban coun- 
try, to prove to the regime that the U.S. is 
willing and able to cut them down. 
Facing off against the Taliban on its turf 
won't be easy, and the human toll could 
be horrific. But that’s the point in a mer- 
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bombs on Taliban trenches. “They are 
being used on front-line al-Qaeda and 
Taliban troops,” he explained, “to try to 
kill them.” Americans rarely hear so blunt 
a sales pitch. From here on in, they'd bet- 
ter get used to it. —Reported by Massimo Cal- 
abresi, James Carney, Mark Thompson and Karen 
Tumulty/Washington, J.F.0. McAllister/London, 
Hannah Beech/the Talogan front, Anthony 
Davis/Jabal Saraj, Alex  Perry/Tashkent, 
Johanna McGeary/Peshawar and Rahimullah 
Yusufzai/Kandahar 


| TALIBAN SPIES 





In the Cross Hairs 


How the Taliban’s intelligence network killed one 
opposition leader and is gunning for another 


By TIM MCGIRK QUETTA 


HE TALIBAN HAS NO SPY-IN-THE-SKY 

satellites. It can’t bug a telephone or 

crack an enemy code. But even so, 

its intelligence service is murder- 
ously effective—both inside Afghanistan 
and in neighboring Pakistan, where 
Taliban spies are suspected of 
having carried out several 
assassinations in the 
past two years. 

The Taliban is 
strongest where 
U.S. intelligence 
is weakest: in the 
bazaars, mosques 
and teahouses of 
Afghanistan. It 
has thousands of 
informers inherit- 
ed from KHAD—the 
feared secret police of 
the former Afghan com- 
munist regime—working 
alongside Muslim clerics in 
nearly every Afghan village. 
And it has no monolithic 
central headquarters that can 
be taken out with a missile. 
“The Taliban’s command- 
and-control center,” says a 
foreign diplomat, “is two mullahs sitting 
on a rug with a radio transmitter.” 

In this shadowy war, the Taliban’s in- 
telligence chief, Qari Ahmadullah, has 
scored some impressive hits. His biggest 
coup: catching Abdul Haq, 43, the Pash- 
tun commander who slipped into 
Afghanistan two weeks ago to lay the 
groundwork for a revolt against the Tal- 
iban. Afghan sources tell Time that Tal- 
iban spies dangled a juicy piece of bait in 
front of Haq: several regional Taliban 
commanders were ready to defect. 

It was a trap. As soon as Haq crossed 
over the mountains on horseback into Log- 
ar province, he was tailed by Taliban oper- 
atives who captured him on Oct. 21 and, af- 
ter hours of interrogation, shot him and 
two of his comrades. Six of Haq’s men are 
still under arrest, along with 20 other sup- 
porters—dousing U.S. and Pakistani hopes 
ofan uprising among the country’s Pashtun 










Karzai, trying to 
organize Taliban 


opponents, was 
dodging Taliban 
bullets last week 





| hold. For weeks, 


Uruzgan. On Thursday, Karzai and his 
men blasted their way clear of a Taliban 
ambush—after calling in U.S. helicopters, 
according to a Taliban spokesman. (The 
Pentagon said U.S. aircraft were sent to 
help.) The Taliban also claims it seized an 
airdrop of 600 AK-47 rifles meant for 
Karzai. The regime insisted that he had 
been “under siege” and was airlifted out of 
Afghanistan on Saturday. But in a call later 
that day to his family in Quetta, Karzai said 
he was safe and still in Afghanistan. 

Ahmadullah is one of Omar’s most 
trusted men. A mullah from the southern 
city of Ghanzi, he was a military com- 
mander with a string of conquests before 
Omar anointed him head of intelligence. 
He is one of the cooler heads in the ruling 
Taliban council. Relief workers who dealt 
with him as governor of the northern 
Takhar province say Ahmadullah allowed 
food convoys into famine-struck areas 
held by the Northern Alliance, knowing 
that full stomachs might earn some grati- 
tude beyond enemy lines. 

Within Afghanistan, Ahmadullah’s 
men uncovered two plots in Mazar-i- 
Sharif by commanders to overthrow the 
Taliban. The security services also discov- 
ered a band of opposition bombers in Kab- 
ul. Death was swift in both cases. The ac- 
cused were strung up at a crossroads in 
warning to all who would defy the Taliban. 

The Taliban’s reach extends into Pak- 
istan. Haq accused the Taliban of mur- 
dering his wife and son in 1999 at their 
Peshawar home. Karzai suspects the Tal- 
iban of assassinating his father, a noted 
Afghan parliamentarian, in Quetta two 
years ago. Pakistan’s military intelli- 
gence, known as the tsi, has long aided 
the Taliban—and, sources say, some 
agents are doing so still. “You're asking 

the 1s1 to change loyalties at the 

flick of a switch. It’s not 

that easy,” says an Arab 
diplomat. 

Can the Tal- 

iban’s spy network 


tribesmen. Haq’s execution, says a for- 
eign diplomat in Islamabad, “will make 
any tribal chieftain hesitate before turn- 
ing against the Taliban.” Ahmadullah 
couldn’t hide his glee. In a satellite- 
telephone interview with a Peshawar 
journalist, he exulted, “Anyone who tries 
to enter Afghanistan will meet the 
same fate as Abdul Hag.” 
The threat is aimed 
at another pro-Western 
Afghan, Hamad 
Karzai, a supporter 
of exiled King 
Mohammed Zahir 
Shah. Karzai has 
been on the run 
in Afghanistan for | 
weeks, dodging 
Taliban bullets in 
the Uruzgan moun- 
tains north of Kanda- 
har. Urbane, well edu- 
cated and hailing from an 
aristocratic Pashtun family, | 
Karzai is Washington’s best— 
and perhaps only—chance to 
win over the southern tribes. 
If he can stay alive. 

Karzai’s foray into Afghan- 
istan was more discreet than 
Haq’s. On Oct. 8, Karzai 
spread word that he was traveling 
to Rome to confer with the 
aging King. Instead, 
Karzai and a group of 
armed and __loyal 
tribesmen grabbed 
















a sat-phone and be beaten? Many 
headed into south- Afghans say 
west Afghanistan, they're willing to 
the Taliban strong- try. Says one 


Western  diplo- 
Karzai met with mat in Peshawar: 


tribal elders, prob- 


ing what success an saying, ‘Give us 
insurrection backed by money and _sat- 
U.S. firepower might phones and we'll deliver 
have against Taliban leader bin Laden and Mullah 
Mullah Omar. Karzai eluded Omar.’ But it’s a long way be- 
the Taliban until last week, fore those promises come 
when its network of spies Opposition leader true.” —With reporting by 
picked up his movements [iba hesesbusbsebea Rahimuliah —_-Yusufzai/Kandahar 
along the mountain trails of pacman tr ec and Mark Thompson/Washington 





then executed 
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An in-depth look at al-Qaeda, the sprawling terror network through 
exploits the borderless globe with a secret army driven by a ruthless 
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By MICHAEL ELLIOTT 


“You know that al-Qaeda exists from Algeria to the Philippines... 
it’s everywhere.” 
—from a conversation secretly taped by the Italian police on March 22; the 


speaker was Essid Sami ben Khemais, a Tunisian arrested the next month 
for alleged terrorist offenses 


It was the worst crime in American history, and it has triggered the 
greatest dragnet ever known. The investigation into the atrocities of 
Sept. 11 has involved police forces across the U.S. and around the 
world. From Michigan to Malaysia, from San Diego to Ciudad del Este, 
Paraguay, law-enforcement agencies have been trying to figure out 
how the terrorists carried out their attacks, who helped them—and 
what they might do next. Along the way, the American public has been 


which Osama bin Laden introduced to a confusing mass of names and faces and has learned of 
more links between them than any but the most nimble fingered could 
new brand of extremism ever untangle. After nearly two months, there is much that we know 
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COUNTRIES WITH KNOWN 


OR SUSPECTED AL-QAEDA 


CELLS IN 


ACTIVITIES WITH POSSIBLE 
ISLAMIC TERRORIST LINKS: 


ARRESTS/DETENTIONS 


TERRORIST ATTACK 


FOILED 
TERRORIST ATTACK 


FINANCIAL BACKING 


@8@® 


TIME Graphic by Ed Gabel 


Research by Amanda Bower 
and Rebecca Winters 


Sources: Congressional Research 
Service; State Department; 
wire services and news reports 


ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, 
PARAGUAY 

The area where all three 

countries meet is 
thought to be a terrorist 
financing center; banks are 
investigating dozens of 
accounts for links 
cs) Nineteen people in this 

“contraband capital” 
have been arrested, mostly 
on false-documentation 
charges, and Paraguay has 
charged officials in 11 of its 
consulates with selling 
illegal passports and 
documents 

Last November a 

Palestinian allegedly 
plotted to bomb the U.S. 
and Israeli embassies in 
Asuncion 
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UNITED STATES 


Of a total 1,147 arrests, 

fewer than 10 may be of 
people with information about 
the hijackers or the Sept. 11 


attacks 
World Trade Center in 


1993 and 2001; Pentagon 
and Pennsylvania in 2001 

Plans to blow up various 

bridges and tunnels around 
New York City and L.A. airport 


on New Year's Eve 2000 





ECUADOR 


URUGUAY 
Al-Said Hassan Mokhles, 
an Egyptian wanted for his 
alleged role in a 1997 attack 
on tourists in Luxor, Egypt, 
was arrested leaving Brazil 
through Uruguay in 1999. He 
is said to have trained in an 
al-Qaeda camp in Afghanistan 
eC) Last April U.S. embassies 
in Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Ecuador shut down for three 
days after receiving “credible 
threats” of attacks 


CANADA 
co) As many as 20 people 
have been taken into 
custody in possible 
connection with the Sept. 
11 attacks, and one faces 
extradition to the U.S. 


SPAIN 
Six members of an 
alleged sleeper cell 
picked up across the 
country since Sept. 11 





BELGIUM @&@)———— ' 
SWITZERLAND @——— 
ITALY @Q— 





ALBANIA eb 


TUNISIA hes del 
MAURITANIA (&———— 


ISRAEL 
israel says it has arrested 
two groups of suspected 

al-Qaeda operatives in Gaza 

and the West Bank 


SAUDI ARABIA 
At least half of the 19 hijackers 
are thought to have been Saudis 
3) Saudi security services have 

carried out a small number 
of arrests of suspected 
supporters of the Saudi-born 
bin Laden 

Five Americans were killed 

when a car bomb exploded 
outside a military building in 
Riyadh in 1995; 19 died in a 
truck-bomb attack the next year 





BRITAIN 


London in particular is seen 
by many as a terrorist 
recruiting zone 


® Key arrests include Lotfi 


Raissi, who allegedly helped 
teach the hijackers how to fly; 
Kamel Daoudi, a computer whiz 
suspected in the Paris plot; and 
Yasser al-Siri, who was charged 
last week in connection with the 
assassination of Afghan rebel 
leader Ahmed Shah Massoud 





ALGERIA 









EGYPT 


Authorities plan to 
put on trial 253 
alleged members of three 


Islamist groups linked to 


al-Qaeda. All were 
arrested before Sept. 11 





SUDAN 
Khartoum was bin Laden’s 
base from 1991 to "96. The — 
U.S. responded to the 1998 
embassy bombings with a 
missile assault on a 
suspected chemical- 
weapons plant in the capital 
The government has / 
rounded up 30 “foreign — 
extremists” since Sept. 11 
i 


Osama bin Laden’s network of influence 


reaches across five continents, creating a 


complex tangle of men, money and murder 


FRANCE 
Eight people are still in 
—’ custody as part of the so 
called Beghal network. 
Djamel Beghal, first picked up 
in Dubai, has said he received 
his orders from bin Laden 
lieutenant Abu Zubaydah 
Beghal described a plan to 
blow up the U.S. embassy 
in Paris. An earlier plot, 
uncovered last December, 
targeted Strasbourg cathedral 


GERMANY 


oe Alleged terrorist cells have 


been busted in Munich, 
Hamburg and Frankfurt. 
Officials are most interested 
em tilcMalclleltie-Melelcic- lem 
which included hijackers 
Mohamed Atta and Marwan 
al-Shehhi. Three others 
thought to have helped in the 
planning of the Sept. 11 
attacks are the subject of 
international arrest warrants 





BOSNIA 
& NATO says it has 
disrupted a terror cell. 
The alleged ringleader is 
linked to al-Qaeda, 
investigators say 
® The arrests uncovered 
a comprehensive plot 
to attack Eagle Base, used 
by some 3,000 U.S. 
peacekeepers, as well as 
the U.S. and U.K. 
embassies in Sarajevo 
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>) KUWAIT 
QATAR 


*§ 
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TT Bagiean 
—@& UGANDA 


@\* KENYA 


® TANZANIA 


SOMALIA 

= in October 1993, 18 U.S. 
® servicemen were killed in 
Mogadishu by Somalis who 
opposed U.N. intervention. Bin 
Laden claims they were 


assisted by al-Qaeda members 


YEMEN 

) Dozens of arrests since 
® Sept. 11, officials say 
@) Bin Laden has ties to 
= attacks on two hotels 
where U.S. troops stayed and 
the attack on the U.S.S. Cole 
Cc) Three honey-related 

businesses were named by 

the U.S. Treasury as fronts to 
move al-Qaeda money 


CHECHNYA, 
RUSSIA 


* AZERBAUAN 


UZBEKISTAN 
KYRGYZSTAN 
TAJIKISTAN 


BANGLADESH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
AFGHANISTAN 
Al-Qaeda's main base of 
operations is under siege 


from rebels in the north 
and the U.S. on all sides 





PAKISTAN 
Three key suspects almost 
certainly arrived here Sept. 
4, most likely on their way 
to Afghanistan 
® Hundreds of protesters 
have been detained, 
and three nuclear 
scientists were questioned 
U.S. authorities believe 
bin Laden uses 
Pakistan's illicit money- 
transfer trade to move cash 





*) MALAYSIA 


| 
| 
PHILIPPINES 
® Radical group Abu 
— Sayyaf, linked to 
al-Qaeda, has waged a 
campaign of terror, 
including the kidnapping 
of American citizens 
Plots unrelated to Abu 
Sayyaf included a 
plan to kill the Pope and 
President Clinton 





INDONESIA 

Two Islamist groups, Islamic 
Defenders’ Front and 
Laskar Jihad, are suspected 
of receiving al-Qaeda funds. 
Since Sept. 11, they have 
threatened Americans 


@ SPECIAL REPORT 


about the global terrorist network that 
goes by the name of al-Qaeda—but an aw- 
ful lot that is still hunch. Still, an inter- 
national investigation by TIME into al- 
Qaeda’s structure reveals that it is more 
global in its range, and more ruthless in its 
ideology, than all but its most dedicated 
students could have ever imagined. 

The essential story of Sept. 11 is 
straightforward. A group of 19 men spent 
months in the U.S. preparing for the hi- 
jackings. The cell had earlier been head- 
quartered in Hamburg, Germany, where 
its alleged ringleader, an Egyptian named 
Mohamed Atta, 33, had lived off and on 
for eight years. Atta is thought to have pi- 
loted Flight 11, the first to make impact; 
two of the other suspected pilots, Mar- 
wan Al-Shehhi and Ziad Samir Jarrah, 
were also residents of the Hamburg 
region. The Hamburg cell, in turn, 
thought to have been an operating unit of 
a worldwide network of terrorists called 
al-Qaeda, the name of whose reclusive 
leader is now known all over the world: 
Osama bin Laden, 

Al-Qaeda had its origins in the long 
war against the Soviet occupation of 
ghanistan. After Soviet troops invaded 
the country in 1979, Muslims flocked to 
join the local mujahedin in fighting them. 
In Peshawar, Pakistan, which acted as 
the effective headquarters of the resis- 
tance, a group whose spiritual leader was 
a Palestinian academic called Abdallah 
Azzam established a service organization 
to provide logistics and religious instruc- 
tion to the fighters. The operation came to 
be known as al-Qaeda al-Sulbah—the 
“solid base.” Much of its financing came 
from bin Laden, an acolyte of Azzam’s 
who was one of the many heirs to a huge 
Saudi fortune derived from a family con- 
struction business. Also in Peshawar was 
Ayman Al-Zawahiri, an Egyptian doctor 
who had been a constant figure in the be- 
wildering mosaic of radical Islamic groups 
since the late 1970s. Al-Zawahiri, who act- 
ed primarily as a physician in Peshawar, 
led a group usually called Al Jihad; by 
1998, his organization was effectively 
merged into al 

In 1989, while on his way with his two 
sons to Friday prayers in Peshawar, Az- 
zam was killed by a massive explosion. 
His killers have never been identified; 
Azzam had many enemies. But by the 
time of his death, the group around al- 
Qaeda were debating what to do with the 
skills and resources that they had ac- 
quired. The decision was taken to keep 
the organization intact and use it to fight 
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for a purer form of Islam. The initial tar- 
get was not the U.S. but the governments 
of Saudi Arabia and Egypt, which al- 
Qaeda claimed were corrupt and too be- 
holden to the U.S. It was only after the 
Gulf War, by which time bin Laden had 
moved his operations to Sudan (he 
would later be forced to shift back to Af- 
ghanistan), that he started to target 
Americans. To all but insiders, he first 
became notorious in 1998, when al-Qaeda 
operatives exploded truck bombs at the 
American embassies in Kenya and Tan- 
zania, killing 12 Americans and hundreds 
of locals. Since then there has been a 
steady drumbeat of attacks linked to al- 
Qaeda—some successful, some not—on 
American targets and those of U.S. allies 
around the world 

Al-Qaeda has its headquarters in 
training camps in Afghanistan. In addi- 
tion to directing its own attacks, it acts as 
an umbrella group, financing and subcon- 
tracting operations to local networks like 
Algeria’s Armed Islamic Group (GIA), a 
terrorist organization active throughout 
Europe. The camps in Afghanistan play a 
vital role. Whatever network they may 
originally have been aligned with, visitors 
to the camps meet men from other 
groups, forge relationships and acquire 
the stature of soldiers in a holy war. The 
high command of the group includes bin 
Laden, al-Zawahiri and Abu Zubaydah, a 
Saudi-born Palestinian who was identi- 
fied in an American court case in July as 
the organizer of the camps and who in- 
vestigators believe may be al-Qaeda’s di- 
rector of international operations. 

Some of the best leads on al-Qaeda’s 
directorate now seem to be coming from 
Djamel Beghal, a French-Algerian who is 
suspected of being an al-Qaeda ringleader 
and who was arrested in Dubai in July on 
his way from Pakistan to Europe. After be- 
ing convinced by Islamic scholars in Du- 
bai of the evils of terrorism, Beghal start- 
ed talking. (He is now back in France and 
has attempted to retract his confession.) 
Beghal has said that while in Afghanistan 
in March, he received instructions from 
Abu Zubaydah on a bombing campaign 
against American interests in Europe, in- 
cluding the Paris embassy. “He’s talking 
about very important figures in the al- 
Qaeda structure, right up to bin Laden’s 
inner circle,” a European official told TIME 
“He’s mentioned names, responsibilities 
and functions—people we weren’t even 
aware of before. This is important stuff.” 

Though al-Qaeda has its roots in 
Afghanistan, investigators now think that 





Who's Who in the Enemy Alliance 


The top brass of al-Qaeda has wide-ranging ties to the shadowy world of international 
terror. A look at Osama bin Laden's lieutenants, their friends and alleged associates 


AYMAN AL-ZAWAHIRI 

EGYPTIAN 
Aphysician whose group, 
al-Jihad, has effectively 
merged with al-Qaeda, 
al-Zawahiri, 50, is said to 
be the transforming 
mentor to bin Laden as 
well as his No. 2 man. 
Charged in connection 

with the 1981 assassination of 

President Anwar Sadat, he was 

convicted only of weapons possession 


ABU ZUBAYDAH 
SAUDI PALESTINIAN 


* The only Palestinian in 

< bin Laden’s inner circle, 

2 the man reportedly 

? nicknamed “the Mailman" 
coordinates international 
operations and helps 
select recruits for training 
in al-Qaeda camps 
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TOHIR YULDASHEV 
UZBEK 


Condemned to death in 
absentia by the 
government of 
Uzbekistan, Yuldashev 
helps lead the Islamic 
Movement of 
Uzbekistan. The movement's armed 
wing, which trains in Afghan camps, has 
an estimated 6,000 fighters. The |.M.U. 
was part of an assassination attempt on 
Uzbek President Islam Karimov in 
February 1999, which left at least 
15 dead and 100 wounded 


AMIR KHATTAB 

SAUDI 

* Khattab, who commands 

. rebels in Chechnya, 

- trained in Afghanistan and 

» was reportedly sent by 
bin Laden to support the 
breakaway movement. 
Khattab is said to receive 

millions every month to finance camps 

that spend three months training (and, 

critics say, brainwashing) volunteers from 

all over the Muslim world 
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KHADAFFY JANJALANI 
FILIPINO 
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> Janjalani is believed to 
have taken over as head 
of Abu Sayyaf, a radical 
separatist group 
terrorizing the southern 
Philippines in its quest to 
establish an independent Islamic state. 
Officials say the group was partly funded 
by bin Laden, and many of its members 
are trained in the Middle East. It is 
currently holding two Americans and at 
least 16 Filipinos hostage 


MOHAMMED ATEF 

EGYPTIAN 
Atef is bin Laden’s 
military chief, and helped 
set up al-Qaeda 
networks in East Africa. 
He was indicted by the 

| : i U.S. for the 1998 

b embassy bombings in 
Tanzania and Kenya 


HASSAN HATTAB 
ALGERIAN 
> Head of the Salafist 
Preaching and Combat 
Group, a three-year-old 
offshoot of Algeria's 
Armed Islamic Group. 
i3a Many experts say the 
Salafists have been absorbed by 
al-Qaeda. Religious experts believe 
the document found in hijacker 
Mohamed Atta’s luggage bears signs 
of a Salafist tract 


DJAMEL BEGHAL 
FRENCH ALGERIAN 
4 3 Arrested in Dubai in July 
* for traveling on a false 
» passport, Beghal later 
x confessed to playing a 
prominent role in 
al-Qaeda's European 
operations, acting on 
orders from Abu 
Zubaydah. On the basis of Beghal’s 
information, some of which he later 
retracted, authorities uncovered a plot 
to bomb the U.S. embassy in Paris 


SAID BAHAI! 
MOROCCAN GERMAN 
Germany has issued an 
arrest warrant for Bahaji 
and fellow alleged 
Hamburg operatives 
Zakariya Essabar and 
| Ramzi Binalshibh, who 
| almost certainly traveled 
back to Afghanistan, through Pakistan, 
before Sept. 11. All three are suspected 
of playing a significant role in planning the 
U.S. attacks 


ZACARIAS MOUSSAOUI 
FRENCH MOROCCAN 
- > Moussaoui is a 

tantalizing suspect for 
U.S. authorities, but he 
isn't talking. Arrested in 
August on immigration 
violations, Moussaoui 
drew attention at a flight 

school because of his apparent lack of 

enthusiasm in learning how to take off or 

land. French authorities have long 

suspected him of involvement in terrorist 

activities. What does he know about 

Sept. 11? 
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the “Afghan” nature of the 
group is subtly changing. The 
war against the Soviets ended in 
1991. Increasingly, al-Qaeda’s 
captains in the field are too 
young ever to have fought in 
Afghanistan, though some may 
have joined Islamic brigades in 
Chechnya—or in Bosnia, as Abu 


DEVIL IN A DETAIL 
Hypothetically, a 
photo of a site to be 
attacked can be 
embedded in an 
innocuous image that 
is then posted on an 
existing website for 
terrorists to access 
for instructions 





one organization with an ex- 
tremist ideology manage to ac- 
quire a reach that trembles gov- 
ernments from Bosnia to the 
Philippines to Uganda? 


THE BORDERLESS 
WORLD 


Zubaydah did. Many of the new fighters 
were born and raised not in the Arab lands 
but in the Muslim communities of Europe, 
around which they travel with ease. And 
there is a growing sense that a number of 
them are “Takfiris,” followers of an extrem- 
ist Islamic ideology called Takfir wal Hijra 
(Anathema and Exile). That’s bad news: by 
blending into host communities, Takfiris 
attempt to avoid suspicion. A French offi- 
cial says they come across as “regular, fun- 
loving guys—but they'd slit your throat or 
bomb your building in a second.” 

In addition to the ruthless nature of 
al-Qaeda’s soldiers, investigators now 


also appreciate just how extensive are its 
tentacles. In mid-October, for example, 
NATO forces in Bosnia foiled a plot to attack 
U.S. and British targets there. Bensayah 
Belkacem, an Algerian thought to be at 
the center of a Bosnia-based terror group, 
had the number of Abu Zubaydah on a 
chit of paper in his apartment. On Oct. 
28, Abu Sayyaf, a terrorist group in the 
Philippines that authorities believe has 
been supported in the past by al-Qaeda, 
bombed a food market, killing six people. 
And the Ugandan government announced 
that it had detained eight men on suspi- 
cion of belonging to al-Qaeda. How did 


TIME, NOVEMBER 12, 2001 


“GLOBALIZATION MEANS INTERDEPEN- 
dence,” says Edmund Hull, U.S. ambas- 
sador to Yemen and former State Depart- 
ment counterterrorism chief. “We have 
previously seen the benefits of this in- 
terdependence. Now we are seeing its 
risks.” That goes to the heart of any at- 
tempt to understand al-Qaeda. For the 
past decade, globalization has been un- 
derstood as an economic process, rooted 
in the trade of goods and services. But the 
defining characteristic of our new world 
is not the movement of products or mon- 
ey but of people. Cheap air transport, the 
effects of decolonization and a popula- 
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tion explosion in the poorer parts of the 
world have combined to create an un- 
precedented movement of humanity 
from one nation to another. Travel and 
emigration have broadened the mind and 
brought unparalleled opportunities to 
countless families. But they have also 
helped create havens for those seduced 
by the romance of terrorism. 

French investigators believe Kamel 
Daoudi is one such recruit; his tale illu- 
minates both the nature of modern ter- 
rorist cells and their global reach. Daou- 
di was the kind of child that immigrant 
parents dream of having. The son of Al- 
gerians who had immigrated to France, 
he took the tough post-high school exams 
a year early and started to study comput- 
er sciences at a university in Paris, But he 
found the courses difficult, and according 
to reports, a family row exploded in 1999 
when Daoudi’s father found evidence of 
his son’s appointments with psychiatrists. 


Is He Osama's Best Friend? 


Daoudi left for Britain, his pockets bulg- 


ing with the $11,000 his family had saved | 


for his education. 

On Sept. 21, he made the same trip; this 
time, running not from his family but from 
the law. Daoudi slipped away from his 
apartment on the Boulevard John F. Ken- 
nedy after police across Europe started to 
round up the network that Beghal had 
assembled for his operations. (French in- 
vestigators think Daoudi was the comput- 
er-and-communications whiz kid of the 
group.) Daoudi knew Britain well. He and 
Beghal had hung out there with Jerome 
Courtailler, one of two French brothers 
who had converted to Islam. For a while, 
Courtailler lived in south London with 
Zacarias Moussaoui, another French child 
of disappointed immigrant parents. Mous- 
saoui grew up in the southern French 
town of Narbonne but left for Britain in 
1992 and took a de- 
gree at London’s 
South Bank Univer- 
sity. Earlier this 
year, he enrolled in 


an Oklahoma flight school that had been 
visited by two of the Sept. 1 hijackers, and 
German authorities say he had called the 
house in Hamburg used by Atta. In August, 
after suspicious behavior at another flight 
school in Minnesota, Moussaoui was ar- 
rested on immigration charges. Today he is 
incarcerated in the Metropolitan Correc- 
tional Center in Manhattan, refusing to 
speak to investigators. Daoudi, who was 
picked up in the British town of Leicester, 
sits silent in a French jail. “He isn’t giving 
an inch,” says a French official. His 
lawyer denies that Daoudi has ever been 
involved in plotting terrorist attacks. 
Children of immigrants, Muslims in 
Europe, highly skilled, Daoudi and Mous- 
saoui epitomize the kind of person inves- 
tigators now think provides some of al- 
Qaeda’s key recruits. Above all, both men 
were true global citizens; Moussaoui, a 
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should not be tried with the alternate with bin Laden in committee that helped al- warfare-training facility in 
others inthe trialscheduledfor delivering regular sermons to Qaeda decide to relocate to Sudan and was a critical link in 
February 2000 because he the al-Qaeda faithful. The Sudan in 1990 after the the negotiations for an 
had not been charged with government's star witness, a Afghan war. While Salim had attempted $1.5 million 
directly carrying out the former top al-Qaeda told the Germans he handled purchase of South African 
bombings. The judge had operative, described Salimas _ finances for bin Laden's uranium in 1993. 
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child of the warm south, ended up in the 
state where ice fishing is a favorite sport. 
As they dig deeper, law-enforcement 
agencies are beginning to understand 
just how effectively globalization has 
spread terrorism around the planet. 
Consider two countries half a world 
apart and far from the Islamic heart- 
lands: the Philippines and Britain. It was 
in Manila, that most Catholic of cities, 
that Mohammed Sadeek Odeh found his 
vocation. Sentenced to life imprison- 
ment on Oct. 18 for his part in the 1998 
bombings of the American embassies in 
Kenya and Tanzania, Odeh seemed to 
have lived the predictable life of an al- 
Qaeda operative—he was born to exiled 
Palestinians in Saudi Arabia and grew up 


in Jordan. Yet he turned to radical Islam | 


while studying engineering in the Philip- 
pines. It was there that Odeh first saw 
and heard videos and taped messages 
from Abdallah Azzam. In 1990 Odeh 
moved to Pakistan, and from there to the 
camps in Afghanistan and a new life as a 
soldier in al-Qaeda. 





Other Muslims who had studied in 
the Philippines maintained links there. It 
was from Manila that Ramzi Yousef, the 
convicted mastermind behind the first 
World Trade Center bombing, hatched a 
plan to blow up 12 American airliners as 
they flew over the Pacific. In the mid- 
1990s, Mohammed Jamal Khalifa, mar- 
ried to one of bin Laden’s sisters, alleged- 
ly funded Islamic schools in the south of 
the country, where Muslim insurgents 
have been fighting for years. The Filipino 
government has long claimed that Abu 
Sayyaf, the most bloodthirsty of the 
groups—its specialty is beheadings—has 
been supported by al-Qaeda. Abdurajak 
Janjalani, the group’s late founder, fought 
in Afghanistan, reportedly with bin La- 
den and Yousef. The links may be a thing 
of the past; these days Abu Sayyaf’s style 
runs more to kidnapping and ransom 
than to jihad. Still, Philippine President 
Gloria Macapagal Arroyo recently said 
Khalifa had offered to secure the release 
by Abu Sayyaf of 18 hostages, including an 
American missionary couple. 





About the only thing that Manila has in 
common with London is damp—that and 
a reputation for giving succor to terrorist 
supporters. Britain has always had a habit 
of providing safe haven to political ref- 
ugees; that’s why Karl Marx is buried in 
Highgate cemetery. But in the past 20 
years, says Neil Partrick, a Middle East an- 
alyst at the Royal United Services Institute, 
London has become “the capital of the 
Arab world.” As they used to say in Britain: 
Whoever lost the Lebanese civil war, Lon- 
don won it. With Beirut in ruins, banks 
relocated from Lebanon; they were fol- 
lowed by Arabs from Saudi Arabia and the 
gulf who summered in Kensington Gar- 
dens, journalists, members of opposition 
groups—and radical Islamic clerics. 

One such preacher, Abu Hamza al- 
Masri, arrived in 1981, having left one eye 
and both hands in Afghanistan. He was 
granted British citizenship in 1985, and his 
mosque in Finsbury Park, tucked among 
Victorian row houses one tube stop from 
Arsenal’s soccer stadium, has become 
famous worldwide for preaching jihad. 
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DEC. 29, 1992 

ADEN, YEMEN 

One hundred U.S. servicemen 
had just left the Gold Mohur 
Hotel, on their way to duty in 
Somalia, when the bomb hit. 
It killed two people in the 
hotel and seriously wounded 
four tourists. Two suspects 
reportedly had 23 bombs, two 
antitank mines, dynamite and 
machine guns. 





FEB. 26, 1993 

WORLD TRADE CENTER, 

NEW YORK CITY 

The first attempt to bring 
down the Twin Towers 
resulted in six deaths and 
more than 1,000 injuries. The 
al-Qaeda organization was 
never mentioned at the trial 
of convicted mastermind 
Ramzi Yousef, but he was 
later convicted of other foiled 
plots that authorities suspect 
had al-Qaeda links. 


OCT. 3, 1993 
| MOGADISHU, SOMALIA 
Bin Laden claims he supplied 
| weapons and fighters to 
Somalis involved in a fierce 
battle that left 18 U.S. 
servicemen dead. 


@ FOILED 
} LATE 1994, EARLY 1995 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES 

Then-fugitive Ramzi Yousef 
had already slipped out of the 
U.S. and the Philippines when 
officials investigated an 
explosion in a Manila 
apartment occupied by two 
people linked to him. 
Investigators discovered 
plots to assassinate the Pope 
and President Clinton during 
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visits to the Philippines and to 
explode a dozen commercial 
jets over the Pacific. 


@ FOILED 

JUNE 26, 1995 

ADDIS ABABA, ETHIOPIA 

An assassination attempt on 
the motorcade of Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak was 
unsuccessful. 


NOV. 13, 1995 

RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 
Acar bomb at a U.S.-run 
training facility for the Saudi 
National Guard killed five 
Americans and two Indians. 
Four Saudis confessed on 
national television (they 
were later beheaded) and 
said they were “inspired” by 
bin Laden. 


JUNE 25, 1996 

DHAHRAN, SAUDI ARABIA 

A massive truck bomb at the 
Khobar Towers apartment 
compound, where hundreds 
of U.S. Air Force personnel 





were stationed, killed 19 U.S. 
airmen and wounded 
hundreds more. 


AUG. 7, 1998 
DAR-ES-SALAAM, TANZANIA & 
NAIROBI, KENYA 

Truck bombs hit U.S. 
embassies in both cities, 
killing 224, including 

12 Americans. Bin Laden and 
20 others were later 
indicted; four received life 
sentences. 


@ FOILED 

DEC. 14, 1999 

PORT ANGELES, WASH. 

Alert U.S. Customs agents 
noticed that Ahmed Ressam 
was sweating—in winter— 
while waiting to cross from 
Canada into the U.S. In his 
trunk, they found explosives. 
Ressam later confessed to a 
plot to blow up LAX airport. 


@ FOILED 

DECEMBER 1999 
AMMAN, JORDAN 

A tip to local intelligence 
officials revealed a plot 
to kill U.S. and Israeli 
millennium revelers by 
bombing a fully booked 
hotel and prominent 
Christian sites. 


SAUDI ARABIA, 1996; A truck bomb killed 19 U.S. airmen 


OCT. 12, 2000 

ADEN, YEMEN 

A boat laden with explosives 
rammed the U.S.S. Cole, 
killing 17 sailors and wounding 
more than 30. Bin Laden, at his 
son's wedding, wrote an ode to 
his supporters who carried out 
the attack: “The pieces of the 
bodies of the infidels were 
flying like dust particles.” 


@ FOILED 

DEC. 25-26, 2000 
STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
German investigators picked 
up four men across the Rhine 
River in Frankfurt on the eve 
of what they said was a 
planned bomb assault on 
Strasbourg’s cathedral and 
market. 


SEPT. 11, 2001 

NEW YORK CITY, 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Four hijacked passenger 
airliners crashed into New 
York City’s two tallest 
buildings, the Pentagon and 

a field in rural Pennsylvania. 
Thousands were killed. 


@ FOILED 

SEPT. 13, 2001 

PARIS AND BRUSSELS 
Evidence of plots to bomb the 
U.S. embassy in Paris, and 
possibly also NATO head- 
quarters in Brussels, was 
uncovered after the earlier 
confession of Djamel Beghal. 
The information, despite 
being partially retracted, 

led to arrests. 


@ FOILED 

OCT. 8, 2001 

SARAJEVO, BOSNIA 

NATO officials say they 

disrupted an al-Qaeda cell 

that was planning to attack 

the U.S. embassy and Eagle 

Base airfield, used by some 

3,000 U.S. peacekeepers. 
—By Amanda Bower 





long been a recruiting ground for terror- | now wanted for trial in relation to the 
ists. French authorities moan with frus- | African embassy bombings. (Al-Fawwaz’s 





Moussaoui, the Courtailler brothers and | 


Beghal all attended prayers there. Beghal 
is said also to be a follower of Abu Qatada, 
a radical who preached jihad from a 
community center on Baker Street and 
whose bank account, allegedly with 


000 in it, was frozen by the Bank of 


England in mid-October 
London’s dirty secret is that it has 


tration at the lack of British cooperation. 
For years the French were unable to get 
London to extradite suspected members 
of the Algeria-based cia, responsible for a 
wave of bombings in Paris in the mid- 
1990s. The U.S. hasn’t always had better 
luck; Americans have been trying to 
get their hands on Khalid al-Fawwaz, a 
London-based Saudi alleged to have set 
up an office for bin Laden in 1994 and 
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legal maneuverings have just reached 
Britain’s highest court.) 

The gears of British justice are start- 
ing to grind more quickly. London has 
detained and questioned a number of 
Sept. 11 suspects, including Lotfi Raissi, 
an Algerian alleged to have helped train 
the suicide pilots in the attacks. And last 
week Yasser al-Siri, whose bookstore and 
website are well known in London, was 
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charged with conspiracy to murder Ah- 


med Shah Massoud, the leader of the 


anti-Taliban Afghan Northern Alliance. 
Massoud died after assassins bombed his 
headquarters on Sept. 9. 

But al-Siri’s case demonstrates the 
oddities of the international legal system. 
He is in Britain on asylum from Egypt, 
where he was sentenced to death for the 
attempted murder of the Prime Minister 
in 1993, a charge he denies. “That was a 
military court,” he told Time before his ar- 
rest. “I’m a civilian.” Governments across 
Western Europe, their feet held to the fire 
by strong civil-liberties groups, have been 
protective of the rights of refugees and 
asylum seekers. And while the European 
Union has demolished barriers to the 
movement of goods and people, its 15 na- 
tions have been slow to develop common 
institutions of criminal justice and investi- 
gation. For Atta and his cell of alleged con- 
spirators in Hamburg, the characteristics 
of modern European life were a godsend. 
In addition to the hijackers known to 


70 


have lived there, other men alleged to be 
part of the Hamburg cell have had arrest 
warrants issued for them: Said Bahaji, 
Zakariya Essabar and Ramzi Binalshibh. 
German officials believe that last spring 
both Essabar and Binalshibh tried to get 
to the U.S. to take flying lessons. The 
three almost certainly arrived in Pakistan 
from Germany on Sept. 4 and have since 
gone to ground—possibly in Afghanistan. 

Hamburg was an ideal long-term 
base; 1 in 7 of the city’s population is for- 
eign, as is lin 5 of the students at Atta’s col- 
lege. (Foreign students pay no tuition in 
Germany.) Atta and his friends could have 
stayed as long as they liked—Germany in- 
vented the perpetual student—since they 
had legal residence, could travel freely 
around the E.U. or leave it for a period, 
without arousing suspicion. It is hard to 
think of a way of life that so epitomized the 
promise of a borderless world and then 
perverted globalization to such an evil end 


YOUNG AND RUTHLESS 


AFTER SEVEN WEEKS OF INVESTIGATIONS 
there is no hard evidence that links the 
Hamburg cell to any other. There are 
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TARGET PRACTICE: A holy 
warrior takes aim at an 
image of former President 





fragments of a puzzle—Atta made a 
10-day trip to Spain from Miami in July 
that continues to bother investigators, 
while French sources still think that Mous- 
saoui may be connected to the Hamburg 
cell—but many pieces are missing. 

For example: Was Mohammed Ben- 
sakhria, an Algerian arrested in June by 
Spanish police, bin Laden’s key Euro- 
pean lieutenant? If so, is there an Ameri- 
can equivalent—and has he been picked 
up in the dragnet after the attacks? Did al- 
Qaeda’s reputed training-camp chief Abu 
Zubaydah leave Afghanistan before Sept. 
11, as European officials believe, and if so, 
where is he and what is he doing? 

On one matter, however, European 
investigators are clear: there is something 
truly ruthless about the suspected terror- 
ists they are finding. After six Algerians 
were picked up in Spain in September, 
police found videotapes in the apartment 
of one of the men. One tape showed four 
Algerian soldiers, with their throats cut, 
dying in a burning jeep. 

For experts in terrorism, such inci- 
dents are suggestive. In Egypt in the 
1960s, the Islamic ideology Takfir wal 
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Hijra began to win adherents among ex- 
tremist groups. One of them, the Society 
of Muslims, was led by Shukri Mustafa, 
an agricultural engineer. Mustafa de- 
nounced other Muslims as unbelievers 
and preached a “withdrawal” into a pu- 
rity of the kind practiced by the Prophet 
Muhammad when he withdrew from 
Mecca to Medina. The ideology is par- 
ticularly dangerous because it provides 
a religious justification for slaughtering 
not just unbelievers but also those who 
think of themselves as Muslim. Intense- 
ly undemocratic—for to accept the au- 
thority of anyone but God would be a 
blasphemy—Takfir wal Hijra is a sort of 
Islamic fascism. 

European analysts now believe that 
Takfir thinking has won converts among 
terrorist groups. Beghal is Takfiri, and Da- 
oudi is thought to be. Roland Jacquard, 
one of the world’s leading scholars on Is- 
lamic terrorism, says flatly, “Atta was Tak- 
firi.” It is not just soldiers of al-Qaeda who 
may be following the Takfir line. Mustafa 
was executed in 1978, but his ideas lived 
on; the beliefs of al-Zawahiri’s Al Jihad 
were dominated by Takfiri themes. Az- 
zam Tamimi, director of the Institute of 
Islamic Political Thought in London, says 
of Zawahiri, “He is their ideologue now... 
His ideas negate the existence of common 
ground with others.” 

Bin Laden and al-Qaeda may have 
learned, by violent experience, to pre- 
empt and harness the new fanaticism. In 
late 1995, bin Laden’s compound in Khar- 
toum was attacked by gunmen believed 
to be Takfiri. A Sudanese friend of bin 
Laden’s who questioned the surviving at- 
tacker said, “He was like a maniac, more 
or less like the students in the U.S.A. who 
shoot other students. They don’t have very 
clear objectives.” By the time al-Qaeda 
had resettled in Afghanistan, ideological 
training was an integral part of the cur- 
riculum, according to a former recruit 
who went on to bomb the U.S. embassy in 
Nairobi. Students were asked to learn all 
about demolition, artillery and _ light- 
weapon use, but they were also expected 
to be familiar with the fatwas of al-Qaeda, 
including those that called for violence 
against Muslim rulers who contradicted 
Islam—a basic Takfiri tenet. French ter- 
rorism expert Jacquard describes Takfiri 
indoctrination this way: “Takfir is like a 
sect: once you're in, you never get out. 
The Takfir rely on brainwashing and an 
extreme regime of discipline to weed out 
the weak links and ensure loyalty and 
obedience from those taken as members.” 
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VULNERABLE? Some 30,000 U.S. peacekeepers use the Eagle Base airfield in Bosnia 


The Suspects: a Bosnian Subplot 


he conversation was in code, but to trained ears it was easily understood. Picked 

up by U.S. listening devices on Oct. 16 in Sarajevo, it ranged in topics from the 

bombing in Afghanistan to “what the response should be here,” a senior Bosnian 

official told TIME. U.S. and British targets in Bosnia were mentioned. But it was 
the sign-off that got listeners’ attention: “Tomorrow we will start.” Both countries shut 
down their embassies and branch offices overnight. Using mobile-phone-card 
registration numbers, Bosnian police tracked down and arrested both callers—Algerian 
nationals with Bosnian citizenship. Within 72 hours three others, also Algerian born, 
were in custody in a Sarajevo prison, bringing the number of terror suspects 
apprehended in Bosnia in the past month to at least 10. In the process, NATO 
uncovered a separate plot to attack Eagle Base, the airfield used by some 3,000 U.S. 
peacekeepers in the country. “We are confirming the presence of the al-Qaeda network 
in Bosnia,” said a spokesman for NATO-led peacekeepers. The arrests, he added, had 
“disrupted” the network, but “it has not been destroyed. Investigations are continuing.” 

Direct links to bin Laden focus on just one man, the 

Belkacem apparent leader of the Algerian cell. Bensayah Belkacem, 
made 70 calls 


41, alias Mejd, lived with his Bosnian wife and two children 
to Afghanistan 


in the central town of Zenica until his arrest last month. 
Combing through his dingy ground-floor apartment, 
investigators found two sets of identity papers (Algerian and 
between the Yemeni), blank passports and on a small piece of paper the 
number of a senior bin Laden aide, Abu Zubaydah, himself a 
day of the U.S. veteran of the Bosnian war. Investigators say he is now in 

charge of screening recruits for al-Qaeda training camps in 
attacks and Afghanistan. According to phone transcripts, Zubaydah and 

. Belkacem discussed procuring passports. There was more. 

his arrest Belkacem made 70 calls to Afghanistan between Sept. 11 

and his arrest. U.S. officials are particularly interested in the 
fact that he repeatedly sought a visa to leave Bosnia for Germany just before the 
terrorist attacks, according to a source close to the investigation. 

The other suspects are mostly foreign-born nationals and belong to a community of 
about 200 ex-mujahedin who came to Bosnia to fight alongside fellow Muslims during 
the war and later settled in the interior, often marrying Bosnian women and working at 
humanitarian agencies. Saber Lahmar, the Algerian who allegedly placed the 
incriminating phone call on Oct. 16, served time in Bosnia for auto theft before being 
pardoned in 2000. He worked at the Saudi High Commission for Relief, an agency that 
has given $500 million to Bosnia. Others, according to local reports, worked at the Red 
Crescent society, Taibah International—a Saudi group—and Human Appeal. Bosnian 
authorities say that they are stepping up surveillance of aid agencies and their staffs. 

After the latest arrests, the U.S. reopened its embassy, released a statement saying 
that the specific threat “appears to have passed,” and thanked Bosnian authorities for 
their swift action. But officials tell TIME that there are five more alleged terrorists whom 
police and peacekeepers are seeking in the rugged hills of central Bosnia. And so, as 
elsewhere in the world, the hunt continues. —By Andrew Purvis/Sarajevo 
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The results of the boot camps are die- 
hard but undetectable soldiers of the 
movement. “The Takfir,” says Jacquard, 
“are the hard core of the hard core: they 
are the ones who will be called upon to 
organize and execute the really big at- 
tacks.” French officials think that Takfiri 
beliefs have bred a distinct form of ter- 
rorism. “The goal of Takfir,” says one, “is 
to blend into corrupt societies in order to 
plot attacks against them better. Mem- 
bers live together, will drink alcohol, eat 
during Ramadan, become smart dressers 
and ladies’ men to show just how inte- 
grated they are.” 

For law-enforcement officials, the 
Takfiri connection is terrible news. By 
assimilating into host societies—some 
won't even worship with other Muslims— 
it’s easy for Takfiris to escape detection. 
Those stories of the Sept. 11 hijackers 
drinking in bars and carousing in Las Ve- 
gas may now have an explanation. Jar- 
rah’s cousin Salim, who lives in the Ger- 
man town of Greifswald, claims that they 
“used to go to church more than to the 
mosque.” Jarrah, says Salim, loved dis- 
cos—“We didn’t need veiled women and 
all that”—and sneaked shots of whiskey 
during a family wedding. He makes Jar- 
rah sound like a normal guy, and normal 
guys aren't easy to catch. 


BOLTING THEDOOR 


THOSE CHARGED WITH CATCHING TERROR- 
ists won't stop trying. And governments 
are reassessing their policies on immigra- 
tion, asylum and open borders. New leg- 
islation is promised in Canada, Britain 
and Germany; the talks this year when 
Mexican and American officials seriously 
considered not tightening, but liberaliz- 
ing, their immigration policies now bear 
the sad echo of a lost world. 

The American refugee program, which 
had been responsible for bringing about 
80,000 people into the U.S., is barely 
alive; President Bush hasn’t signed its an- 
nual authorization. Last week Bush an- 
nounced further measures to bolt the na- 
tion’s door, including the formation of a 
Foreign Terrorist Tracking Task Force to 
coordinate federal efforts to keep terror- 
ists out and hunt them down if they slip 
in. Authorities will now check to see that 
those who enter the U.S. on student visas 
actually attend school. But there is an air 
of desperation to the proposals. “This was 
not an immigration failure; it was an in- 
telligence failure,” says Charles Keely, 
professor of international migration at 
Georgetown University. 
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What Makes Youths Volunteer? 


0 British lawyer Anjem Choudary, 40, a British passport means very little. For a 

true Muslim, he says, “a British passport is no more than a travel document.” 

Abu Yahya, 26, a Londoner and veteran of military training camps in Kashmir 

and Afghanistan, agrees: “Our allegiance is solely to Allah and his messenger, 
not to the Queen and country. Nationality ... means nothing.” 

Choudary and Yahya belong to the extremist Islamic group al-Muhajiroun, and 
though they speak for only a tiny fraction of Britain’s 2 million Muslims, their views 
received grim publicity last week with the news that three British-born Muslims had 
been killed in Kabul—allegedly in a U.S. 
bombing raid on a Taliban compound— 
after volunteering for the jihad. 

The deaths of the three young men 
shocked their families. In Crawley, an 
industrial town 33 miles south of London, 
the mother of Yasir Khan, 28, insisted her 
son had gone to Pakistan for humanitarian 
work. In Luton, 34 miles north of London, 
the parents of computer-engineering 
student Afzal Munir and taxi driver Aftab 
Manzoor, both 25, weren't aware the two 
had joined up. Both lived with their parents 
in modest suburban houses in this quiet 
town that is home to 22,000 Muslims. 

Many Muslims in Britain, however, are 
loudly anti-American and highly critical of 
the bombing in Afghanistan. Al-Muhajiroun 
is capitalizing on this anger. The group had 
been saying for weeks that Britons were 
flocking to the bin Laden cause, much as 
Jewish youths went to Tel Aviv in 1967 to 
fight in the Arab-Israeli war. In Lahore, 
Pakistan, last week a spokesman—British 
university graduate Abu Ibrahim—put the 
numbers at between 600 and 700. British 
authorities, however, speculated that 
volunteers probably amounted to a few 
dozen. Conservative peer Norman Tebbit 
suggested that it would be treason for 
British citizens to take up arms against 
Anglo-American forces. Defense Secretary 
Geoff Hoon warned that those who did fight 
for the Taliban might face prosecution 
should they return. 

The jihad volunteers are mostly from first- 

British families and feel oppressed 
by the stresses of biculturalism, suggests 
Mounir Daymi, executive director of Britain's 
Muslim Students Society. This alienation is 
felt most deeply in the poorer communities. 
That's where you will find “some people who want the clash of civilizations to happen,” 
Daymi says. Adam Armstrong, 35, a Luton teacher who converted to Islam in 1989 
because he felt “something was missing” in his life, endorses that view. The volunteers, 
however few, are “devout Muslims, often university students,” he says, the sort of idealists 
who used to go to Chechnya and now go to Afghanistan. Asked why mostly Britons seem 
to have volunteered so far, he said that Muslims are better organized in Britain, often 
have families in Pakistan or Kashmir and enjoy greater freedom of movement. There 
are no national identity cards, giving authorities less knowledge of their whereabouts. 

Most British Muslims reject al-Muhajiroun’s militant campaigning; fellow Muslims 
in Luton have been giving the hard-liners a rough time. Al-Muhajiroun leaflets have 
been banned from Luton’s Central Mosque, and last week the local al-Muhajiroun 
leader, known simply as Shahed, was attacked in the street after he staged a noisy 
demonstration in support of the Taliban. Although Daymi of the Muslim Students 
Society rejects al-Muhajiroun’s message, he does believe that now is the time for 
jihad—but not the kind others are pursuing. “In these days of war, our jihad is to show 
the peaceful face of Islam,” he says. “Retaliation and revenge will just lead to more 
retaliation and revenge. You can defend your religion peacefully.” That may be the 
kind of jihad worth joining. —By Helen Gibson. 
With reporting by Jeff Chu/Birmingham and Ghulam Hasnain/Karachi 


FIGHTING FOR ISLAM Yasir Khan was 
allegedly killed by an air strike in Kabul; 
the Luton mosque where he worshiped 
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In Washington, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is regarded as a 
mess; even its spokesman, Russ Berge- 
ron, says it has “languished for decades.” 
In 1996 Congress told the INs to set up a 
computer system to track those who 
come into the U.S. on student visas; but 
with some 600,000 such people in a 
country with more than 22,000 educa- 
tional institutions, the system is not yet up 
and running. Only one of the 19 hijackers 
entered on a student visa. Can screenings 
in foreign countries be tightened? Maybe, 
but all 19 were run through a computer- 
ized “watch list” of suspected terrorists 
when they applied for visas (at least six 





were interviewed personally). Nothing | 


turned up. In any event, as Kathleen 
Newland, co-director of the Migration 
Policy Institute in Washington, says, 
“The facts remain the same.” Globaliza- 
tion will continue to spin people around 
the world. The U.S. will continue to have 
two enormous land borders with peaceful 
neighbors; we're never going to see 
watch towers along the 49th parallel. 
Each year, says Newland, there are 489 
million border crossings into the U.S., in- 
volving 127 million passenger vehicles; 
each year, 820,000 planes and 250,000 
ships enter U.S. airspace or waters. How- 
ever terrorism is beaten, it won't be by 
American border controls. 

Will it be by war? In the immediate 
aftermath of Sept. 11, there was a hope 
that police work might be able to rid the 
world of al-Qaeda and its associates, 
But the more we know of bin Laden’s 
group, the less that seems likely, and 
not just because its operatives are ruth- 
lessly fanatic. 





Perhaps the single most important | 


truth learned in seven weeks is the exis- 
tence of a creepy camaraderie, an inter- 
national bond among terrorists. Those 


ties are forged in Afghanistan. “The one | 


thing that absolutely everyone involved 
in terrorist groups has in common,” says 
a European official, “is passage through 
the al-Qaeda camps. When leaders are 
sent from Afghanistan to start organizing 
people, there are no questions asked: the 
camp experience allows everyone to rec- 
ognize the bona fides of jihad.” The B-52s 
pounding away from 40,000 ft. may not 
look like sleuths and cops. But if al-Qaeda’s 
sinister appeal and global reach are ever 
to be broken, the bombers too must play 
their part. —Reported by Bruce 
Crumley/Paris, Helen Gibson and James L. 
Graff/London, Scott MacLeod/Cairo and Viveca 
Novak/Washington, with other bureaus 
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FATHER OF FATWAS: Dr. Ayman al-Zawahiri on an al-Qaeda video released last month 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


N ADDITION TO BEING MENTOR, 
confidant and chief accomplice to 
Osama bin Laden, Ayman al- 
Zawahiri is a physician. It is not 
recorded whether he ever pledged 
to honor a doctor’s first obligation: 
to do no harm. If he did, he didn’t mean 
it. Over the past two decades, he has had 
a hand in some of the most murderous 
terrorist attacks in the world. In 1995 
his suicide bombers destroyed the 
Egyptian embassy in Pakistan, where 15 
died and 60 more were injured. All the 
while, al-Zawahiri was laying the 
groundwork for the East African terror- 
ist operation that would drive truck 
bombs into the U.S. embassies in Kenya 
and Tanzania in 1998, killing 224 people 
and injuring thousands more. 

Then came the attacks of Sept. 11. In 
the view of many experts on terrorism, 
it was al-Zawahiri as much as bin Laden 
who launched them. Placid looking, al- 








most avuncular—especially for a man 
who has been sentenced to death in ab- 
sentia by the Egyptians—al-Zawahiri, 
50, is by choice a less visible symbol of 
terror than bin Laden. Three years ago, 
at a small press conference in the Af- 
ghan city of Khost, bin Laden an- 
nounced the formation of the World Is- 
lamic Front for the Jihad Against Jews 
and Crusaders, an umbrella group of 
radicals from across the Islamic world. 
You could easily have missed al- 
Zawahiri, the stocky bearded man in 
owlish eyeglasses seated beside him. 
But when bin Laden described to re- 
porters the individual duty he was plac- 
ing on all Muslims—“to kill Americans 
and their allies”—it could have been al- 
Zawahiri doing the talking. 

The vision of worldwide jihad is one 
that al-Zawahiri has imparted steadily 
to bin Laden since 1985, when they first 
worked together on the border between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. Back then, 
bin Laden, the scion of a rich Saudi 
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family, was helping finance Arab volun- 
teers in the Afghan war. Al-Zawahiri 
was working in field hospitals treating 
Afghan and Arab fighters. He was also, 


however, already the effective head of | 


Al Jihad, the secretive Egyptian terror- 
ist group bent on overthrowing the gov- 
ernment of Egypt’s President, Hosni 
Mubarak. And al-Zawahiri was becom- 
ing further convinced that establishing 
Islamic rule throughout the Arab world 
required not just struggle against illegit- 
imate rulers but also a worldwide jihad 
against infidels who support them. That 
meant targeting the U.S. and its inter- 
ests around the world. Bin Laden had 
the dollars; al-Zawahiri had the dream. 


attacks. “According to him the majority 
of Muslims around the world are not 
Muslim,” says Tamimi. “His ideas 
negate the existence of common ground 
with others, irrespective of their reli- 
gion. Life for him is a continuous con- 
flict with ‘the Other.” 


FLUENT IN ENGLISH, AL-ZAWAHIRI OF- 
ten serves as an interpreter for bin La- 
den, who grew up in the enclosed and 
relatively provincial world of Saudi Ara- 
bia in the 1960s, “Ayman is much more 
politically skilled than bin Laden,” ar- 
gues Mary Anne Weaver, author of A 
Portrait of Egypt: A Journey Through 
the World of Militant Islam. “He’s bet- 
ter educated. He has a larger world- 
view.” Weaver recalls that when she 
met al-Zawahiri in 1978, he was or- 


sheikh, or chief religious figure, at Al 
Ahzar, the world’s most prestigious Is- 
lamic university. His maternal grandfa- 
ther had been president of Cairo Uni- 
versity, where his father was dean of the 
pharmacy school. His uncle had been 
first secretary-general of the Arab 
League, the organizational vessel for 
the pan-Arab dreams of Egyptian Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

But following the calamity of the 
1967 Arab-Israeli War, which discred- 
ited secular nationalism throughout the 
Arab world, many younger Arabs 
turned to Islamic fundamentalism. Al- 
Zawahiri was one. By 1979, when Egypt 
signed the Camp David accords with Is- 
rael, al-Zawahiri had embraced Al Ji- 
had, a violent and highly secretive orga- 
nization dedicated to establishing 





CHILD OF PRIVILEGE: Al-Zawahiri’s family was well connected, but after becoming a physician, he devoted himself to extremism 


“Ayman is for bin Laden like the 
brain to the body,” says Montasser al- 
Zayat, a lawyer in Cairo who has repre- 
sented many Islamic militants and who 
was jailed with al-Zawahiri in the early 
1980s. “When Osama went to Afghani- 
stan, he was just a young man support- 
ing the Afghans. He did not have a 
political outlook. Ayman controlled 
Osama completely. He convinced him 
of the principles of jihad.” Azzam Tami- 


mi, director of the Institute of Islamic | 


Political Thought in London, says that 
al-Zawahiri is now the chief ideologue of 
Takfir wal Hijra (Anathema and Exile), 
the very bleakest offshoot of Islamic ex- 
tremism, which freely targets as infidels 
not only Westerners but also other Mus- 
lims. In December a Takfir gunman 
killed 20 worshipers at a mosque in 
Khartoum, Sudan, one of several such 
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chestrating a demonstration by reli- 
giously orthodox female students at the 
University of Cairo who demanded sep- 
arate medical-school classes for women. 
“He was much more political than re- 


ligious,” Weaver recalls. “His battle was | 


always to overthrow the 
regime.” 


For al-Zawahiri, that battle was 


Egyptian 


against the very world that had pro- | 


duced him. He grew up in Maadi, a 
fashionable suburb of Cairo, home to 
wealthy Egyptians and foreign diplo- 
mats, where his elderly mother still lives 
with one of his brothers. (Another of his 
brothers has dedicated himself, like Ay- 
man, to a life in the terrorist under- 
ground.) In Cairo relatives and friends 
remember him as being polite, com- 
posed, well read and even funny. His 
paternal grandfather had been the 


Islamic rule in Egypt and across the 
Arab world. Adopting a strict and bel- 
ligerent brand of Islam, al-Zawahiri 
steeped himself in the absolutist beliefs 
of Sayyid Qutb, who was executed in 
1966 for plotting against Nasser’s gov- 
ernment. Qutb’s book Signposts Along 
the Road, a formative influence on the 
current generation of Islamic militants, 
calls for the aggressive pursuit of a holy 
war against the West, which he saw as 
home to a return of jahiliyya, the pagan 
barbarism that existed in the Arab 
world before Muhammad. 
Al-Zawahiri’s own forte then was or- 
ganization, not ideology. The most se- 
cretive of Al Jihad’s leaders, he became 
a master of underground work, recruit- 
ing militants, many of them from the 
Egyptian armed forces, and organizing 
them into clandestine cells. He left few 
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traces of his own involvements. After 
Anwar Sadat’s assassination in 1981, al- 
Zawahiri was tried as one of hundreds of 
defendants, but prosecutors were un- 
able to charge him with any direct con- 
nection to the plot. Court testimony al- 
leged that he met with top conspirators 


on the night of Sadat’s killing, then | 


again a week later, after mass uprisings 
had been crushed by security forces. 
But as defendant No. 113, al-Zawahiri 
was convicted only on a weapons-pos- 
session charge and sentenced to three 
years in prison. 

While there, he was tortured by the 
usual means: he was shocked, beaten 
and hung upside down. After his release 
in 1984, al-Zawahiri spent a year back at 
his Maadi clinic, but for Islamic radi- 
cals, the climate in Egypt had become 
too hot. Offered a job 
at a hospital in the Sau- 
di port of Jidda, al- | 
Zawahiri successfully 
sued Egyptian authori- 
ties who attempted to 
prevent him from leav- 
ing the country. It may 
have been in Jidda that 
he first met bin Laden. 
Within a year, he was 
working in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, giving med- 
ical care to bin Laden’s 
anti-Soviet fighters. 

As Afghanistan 
collapsed into faction- 
al fighting following 
the Soviet defeat in 
1989, al-Zawahiri ush- 
ered back to Egypt 
many of the Arab vet- 
erans of the war. 
There they became Al Jihad operatives, 
dedicated to Mubarak’s overthrow. 
Meanwhile, al-Zawahiri and bin Laden 
relocated to Sudan. Most of the mis- 
sions that al-Zawahiri launched into 
Egypt, including separate attempts to 
assassinate the Prime Minister and a 
former Interior Minister, ended in fail- 
ure. The successful bombing of the 
Egyptian embassy in Pakistan was the 
demented high point of the campaign. 
Mubarak’s security forces responded 
with a ferocious crackdown in which 
hundreds of militants were arrested or 
driven into hiding or exile. 

Those attacks were audacious 
enough. But investigators now believe 
that al-Zawahiri also made not one but 
two fund-raising trips to the U.S. in the 











1990s. During the second, in 1995, he was 
introduced to worshipers at the An-Noor 
mosque in Santa Clara, Calif., as Dr. Ab- 
del Muez, a representative of the Pak- 
istani Red Crescent, the Islamic version 
of the Red Cross. Al-Zawahiri collected 
thousands of dollars from donors who 
were told the money was intended to 
help Afghan refugees. Dr. Ali Zaki, an 
Egyptian-born physician who is one of 
the leaders of the mosque, says he later 
accompanied the man he knew only as 
Dr. Muez on a visit to other Islamic cen- 
ters in Stockton and Sacramento but did 
not learn the true purpose of the trip un- 
til he was contacted by the Fsi in 1999. 
When questioned by federal agents 
that year, Zaki told them that he met al- 
Zawahiri through two men he knew ca- 
sually from the mosque, Ali Mohamed 
and Khalid Abu-al-Dahab. Both have 


since confessed to Egyptian authorities | 


that they were terrorist operatives. In 





BODY AND SOUL: The two men met amid 
the Afghan war in 1985; by the end of the 
century their groups were virtually one 
1999 Abu-al-Dahab was tried in Egypt as 
one of a group of men accused of involve- 
ment in the terrorist campaign against 
the Mubarak government. In a written 
confession presented to the court, Abu- 
al-Dahab said that on the U.S. trip, al- 
Zawahiri netted only about $2,500, 
which was considered a poor showing. 
All the same, Abu-al-Dahab also claimed 
to have learned from Al Jihad leaders that 
the money had helped to underwrite the 
embassy bombing in Pakistan. 

At the same trial, al-Zawahiri was 
sentenced to death in absentia. Some 
intelligence experts believe the failure 
of his terrorism campaign against the 
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Egyptian government led him to refo- 
cus his war onto the U.S., which he hat- 
ed for supporting Mubarak, the Saudi 
royal family and Israel. In 1996 U.S. 
pressure led Sudan to expel bin Laden’s 
operation. Bin Laden and al-Zawahiri 
returned to Afghanistan, where the 
ferociously ascetic brand of Islam em- 
braced by the emergent Taliban govern- 
ment was perfectly congenial to them. 

In retrospect, it was a mistake to 
chase the two men out of Sudan. In the 
mountains and caves of Afghanistan, 
they were newly safe from prying eyes. 
In 1998 came the attacks on the U.S. 
embassies in East Africa, for which al- 
Zawahiri, like bin Laden, was later in- 
dicted in New York City. That attack 
also set off a U.S.-led manhunt through- 
out the world in which dozens of mem- 
bers of Al Jihad were arrested and ex- 
tradited to Egypt, further crippling the 
infrastructure. The be- 
» sieged group split into 
> two factions. One side 
= angrily denounced al- 
Zawahiri for dragging 
members into a needless 
battle with the U.S. The 
other loyally followed 
him into a deeper al- 
liance with bin Laden. 

Largely because of 
al-Zawahiri, the ranks of 
al-Qaeda are full of 
Egyptians, a develop- 
ment resented by some 
of bin Laden’s old Saudi 
confederates. Early on, 
al-Zawahiri also installed 
at bin Laden’s side his 
own faithful lieutenant, 
Mohamed Atef, who 
serves bin Laden as both 
“ \ a military commander 
= and personal security 
chief. Al-Zawahiri has with him in Af- 
ghanistan his wife and their children. He 
has told an interviewer that they under- 
stand their stay there to be similar to the 
Prophet Muhammad's Hegira, or migra- 
tion from Mecca to Medina. 

In recent weeks al-Qaeda operatives 
have been looking around for an Islamic 
publisher for a manuscript titled Cavaliers 
Under the Prophet's Banner. The book is 
said to be a mission statement that al- 
Zawahiri completed just before Sept. 11. 
The physician turned terrorist seems de- 
termined to leave his testament and inspi- 





| rational manual, shaped by Qutb’s work, to 


future generations. Ayman al-Zawahiri has 


never been one to think small. —Reported 
by Helen Gibson/London, Scott MacLeod/Cairo 
and Amany Radwan/Tehran 
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Is He Built Ford Tough? 


“<1 see myself as a 
coach, and my job 
is to set the 
direction of the 
company, to make 
sure we have the 
right players.” ” 
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Bill Ford Jr. had the juice to dump CEO Jac Nasser. 
But now he has to prove he can run a car company 


By FRANK GIBNEY JR. 


ILLIAM CLAY (BILL) FORD JR. AGO- 
nized over whether to fire Jacques 
Nasser. But when he decided two 
weeks ago that the ceo of the 
family-controlled Ford Motor Co. had to 
go, he moved fast. Ford called Carl Rei- 
chardt, a longtime director and former 
head of Wells Fargo Bank, and asked him 
if he would be vice chairman. To his sur- 
prise, the 70-year-old Reichardt, whose fi- 
nancial acumen Ford sorely needs, called 
back two days later and agreed. So last 
Monday, Ford ushered Nasser into his 
wood-paneled corner office and took away 
the keys. “We were just getting pounded,” 
Ford told TiME last week. “The speculation 
over what was going to happen next was 
pushing the company into paralysis.” 
Thus Bill Ford becomes the first family 


member to be CEO since his uncle Henry 
Ford II relinquished the post in 1979. Al- 
though not paralyzed, Ford Motor is in great 
need of an overhaul, and the question re- 
verberating from Dearborn to Wall Street is 
whether that can be accomplished by the 
man whose family owns 40% of the voting 
shares. The knock is that Bill Ford has 
neither the experience nor the mettle to 
make the tough decisions—on everything 
from plant closings to new-car programs— 
required to pull Ford Motor out of the ditch. 
Ford’s much broader legion of admirers, 
who range from union bosses to the presi- 
dent of the Sierra Club, say his savvy and his 
rare blend of guts and grace point to success. 

Whichever the case, this Ford faces a 
real challenge at the wheel. “Our problems 
didn’t just sneak up on us,” he admitted last 
week. “We've been in trouble since last 
year when the Firestone crisis broke.” All of 
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which means that although Ford has been 
exonerated by federal regulators in the 
death of 271 people in Explorers whose 
Firestone tires failed, the company is beset 
by a garageful of problems. Its dividend has 
been halved. Its vehicles have been dogged 
by quality issues, such as the cooling-fan 
glitch that has once again postponed deliv- 
ery of the long-awaited Thunderbird. The 
company’s relations with its unions, dealers 
and suppliers turned poisonous during 
Nasser’s tenure. And many white-collar 
managers were angered by the Australian- 
born CEO’s crusade for diversity among 
their ranks. Ford has also blown through an 
estimated $15 billion in cash since 1999. 

It is remarkable that a company that 
just two years ago was being celebrated as 
a symbol of American competitiveness has 
sunk so low, so fast. Part of the blame lies 
with Ford’s board of directors. It began to 
question Nasser’s management style only in 
March. The following month, projected re- 
sults for the year fell so sharply that Nasser 
was told privately to get his management 
house in order and reduce the number of 
top executives (21) who reported directly to 
him. By July, when he still had not made any 
substantial changes, some of the 14 direc- 
tors wanted him fired, but he hung on. 
“Nasser is an excellent chief executive,” says 
an insider. “He deserved another chance.” 

Then last month, during one of the Ford 
family’s biannual meetings, Bill still found 
Nasser unwilling to acknowledge the depth 
of the company’s problems. That's when he 
called Reichardt, who has an impeccable 
management record. Nasser was finished. 
(He has declined to comment to TIME.) 

Bill Ford knows he has to move quick- 
ly on many fronts. Ford and GM racked up 
impressive 34% and 30% sales gains in Oc- 
tober, attributable to a desperate, costly 
0%-financing program. Ford, like GM and 
Chrysler, has steadily lost ground to im- 
ports this year. “We don’t have the luxury 
to do things sequentially,” says Bill. 

The company’s problems are so com- 
plex that Ford, Reichardt and Nick Scheele, 
the former head of Ford Europe who was 
named president last week, are not expect- 
ed to come up with a rescue plan much be- 
fore January. Until then, Ford’s first priori- 
ty is to get his team back to work. “I see 
myself as a coach, and my job is to set the 
direction of the company, to make sure we 
have the right players and eliminate the 
politicking,” he says. “One of the great 
things about having me as a CEO is that it 
eliminates all speculation about who else 
might take the job.” —With reporting by 
Joseph R. Szczesny/Dearborn 
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The Slump Hits Home 


Worrisome cracks are spreading through one of the 
last pillars of the economy—the housing market 


By DAREN FONDA — 





HE “FOR SALE” SIGN WENT UP ON 
John Share’s lawn on Sept. 11. Since 
then, his family has had a handful of 
showings and open houses. But their 
five-bedroom rambler in St. Louis Park, a 
middle-class suburb of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has not sold. A communications 
officer for U.S. Bancorp, Share listed his 
house at $284,500 and recently reduced it 
to $275,000. “It’s been almost two 
months,” he says, “and still nothing.” 

In America’s shaky housing market, 
many home sellers can relate to the Shares’ 
plight. Economic fallout from September's 
terror attacks threatens to tip a nationwide 
housing slump into a nasty downturn. Ex- 
isting single-family home sales in Septem- 
ber fell 11.7% from their August level. And 
while some Realtors say sales rebounded in 
October, inventories of high-end homes 
are rising, and housing starts are flat. 

Such trends have made housing a bat- 
tleground for holding the economic slump 
in check. Says Yale economist Robert 
Shiller: “If housing crumbles, the economy 
could be hard pressed to recover.” Hous- 
ing-related expenditures account for about 
$1 trillion in the $10 trillion U.S. economy. 
The latest studies suggest that a decade of 
appreciating home values may have ignit- 
ed more consumer spending than a rising 
stock market—a point Federal Reserve 
Chairman Alan Greenspan acknowledged 
in a speech last summer. 

High-end homes in previously sizzling 
markets like San Francisco are selling at 
discounts of around 20%, and that could 
bode ill for property values elsewhere. 
Midpriced homes in cities like Boston and 
Austin, Texas, could be next, experts say, 
and if the value slump proves contagious, 
the effect on the capital markets could be 
corrosive. “If prices fall, you get rising fore- 
closures and losses to lenders,” says Karl 
Case, an economist at Wellesley College. 
“That undermines their ability to make 
credit available to good borrowers.” 

So far, that spiral has not set in. As Case 
points out, “It takes a big bang to get hous- 
ing prices to crack nationwide,” and the 
market’s fundamentals remain sound. 
Mortgage rates are near 30-year lows, 





which makes homes more affordable, and 
the U.S. Treasury's decision last week to 
end sales of 30-year bonds should keep 
rates low for a few more months. “It was a 
brilliant move,” says economist Mark Zan- 
di of Economy.com. “They saw that hous- 
ing was the one sector of the economy that 





was holding up and was starting to fade.” 


though some real estate pros are advising 
prospective buyers to sit tight. Says Chris- 
tine Baker, a broker in Cottonwood, Ariz.: 
“To go in now, when you don’t know if 
you'll have a job tomorrow, is risky.” 
Indeed last month’s employment pic- 
ture was ugly. Some 415,000 Americans 
lost their jobs, and the unemployment 
rate’s spike—to 5.4% from 4.9% in Septem- 
ber—was the largest since 1980. “We'll 
have to revise our forecast,” concedes 
Michael Carliner, an economist for the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. An- 
other concern: the residential-property 
delinquency rate was 4.6% in the second 
quarter of 2001—an increase of 6% from 


As home sales get hit, new units go up near Boulder, Colo. 
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Except in the luxury market, home val- 
ues on average have not slipped much. The 
median price of an existing home— 
$148,100 in September—is still 4.6% high- 
er than it was a year ago. For overall sales, 
says David Berson of mortgage investor 
Fannie Mae, “we expect the peak-to- 
trough fall to be 10%, a smaller drop than 
we normally see in a housing downturn.” 

Cushioning the decline will be the 
limited stock of affordably priced homes. 
In most cities, they're still selling well, 





the first quarter. The stats aren’t yet in for 
the third quarter, but lenders say more 
borrowers are missing payments. 

Amid so much perplexing news, there 
is an encouraging point: not only the Fed- 


| eral Reserve and the Treasury but also in- 


dividual lenders seem determined to bol- 
ster the housing sector. More lenders are 
offering troubled borrowers “loan modifi- 
cations,” making debt payments a bit more 
manageable. —With reporting by Sarah 
Dale/Minneapolis and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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The Time of Their 


24, an old-fashioned thriller with up-to-the-minute | to become the first major African-American 
. . . . > “a? inee for y > > > j quer 
innovations, is this season’s most exciting debut Sere Freee See eee 
: agency may be in on the hit, so he can’t 
it. Don’t ever say that to me again.’” | trust anyone. Oh, and his teenage daughter 
Surnow did bring it up again, and fi- | (Elisha Cuthbert) is AwoL in a van with two 
OBERT COCHRAN KNOWS AGREATIDEA | nally the two (who teamed up for usa’s La | skeevy-seeming young men. At the end of 
when he hears one. So when his | Femme Nikita) worked backward to write | the pilot, it’s 1 a.m., and he doesn’t know 
production partner Joel Surnow | a story that would justify the gim- where his daughter or 
called him with a brainstorm—“a | mick. Starting at midnight, counter- the killer is. “If 
show, 24 episodes, the whole season takes | terrorist agent Jack Bauer (Kiefer 
place in one day, each episode is an hour | Sutherland) has 24 hours to foil 
of real time”—Cochran responded as | anattempt to assassinate Sena- 
many a seasoned producer might tor David Palmer 
have. “I said, “That’s bril- (Dennis Haysbert), 
liant. But it’s impossible,” who is about 
he recalls. “‘I don’t want to 
think about 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 






































THE REBEL TEEN THE WRONGED WIFE THE HERO AGENT 


CHARACTER Kimberly Bauer CHARACTER Teri Bauer CHARACTER Jack Bauer CHARACTER David Palmer 
ACTOR Elisha Cuthbert ACTOR Leslie Hope ACTOR Kiefer Sutherland ACTOR Dennis Haysbert 
HER STORY Restless and HER STORY Trying to reconcile with HIS STORY Juggling work and family in HIS STORY He's running for 
extremis, he wields his cell phone to help President while dodging not 
his wife track their daughter while just bullets but questions 
wielding a gun on the hunt for an assassin about a secret from his past 


resentful, she gives her folks the husband Jack after his affair, she ends up 
slip—but may have got in over searching for daughter Kimberly alone 
her head on a wild night out when he’s called to foil an assassination 
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you lay all this on one guy,” says Cochran, 
“he won't be getting any sleep, and hope- 
fully the audience won't either.” 

Forget sleeping through this one—you 
won't even want to blink. 24 (Fox, Tuesdays, 
9 p.m. E.T.) is the most distinctive, addictive 
new TV series this season. As an old- 
fashioned thriller, it’s relentless, tense and 
deliciously paranoiac, with more twists than 
a Twizzler. But it’s also boldly different. 
Most notably, there’s its clever visual signa- 
ture: picture-in-picture screens that show 
two, three and even four different scenes si- 
multaneously. Director and executive pro- 


CHARACTER Nina Myers 
ACTOR Sarah Clark 
HER STORY She and Jack have broken it 


a plot that may 
she’s the only 


off, but as they uncove 
involve their own < 
colleague he can tr 


en 


or is she? 





ducer Stephen Hopkins first used the de- 
vice to handle the show’s many phone calls, 
but it proved the perfect way to emphasize 
the concurrent story lines. “There is some- 
thing going on at every moment,” Hopkins 
says. “We wanted to show the connection 
between people and each one in their own 
environment.” Like Web pages or the head- 
line “crawls” on cable-news screens, the de- 
vice is a visual metaphor for busyness, im- 
plying that the program is too bursting with 
action for one screen to contain. It’s drama 
for the age of information overload. 

24, in other words, is 21st century TV. 
Therein lie its pleasures and its risks. The 
real-time concept is a dramatic answer to 
reality TV’s aesthetic of immediacy and 
edge. (Next year NBC will air a real-time Ju- 
lia Louis-Dreyfus sitcom, tentatively titled 
23:12 for the average length ofa sitcom _ 
minus ads.) But the format is a pain 
to pull off. The tight time frame 
means the first few episodes 
cement choices that will be 
hard to reverse if the 
creators have second 
thoughts. “We had to 
lay out a map, literally, 
of where people were at 
what hour,” says Fox 
entertainment presi- 
dent Gail Berman. 
“If somebody's 45 
minutes from some- 
body, you can’t just 
cut to the next scene 
and they're there.” 
On the plus side, the 
costume designer’s job 
is a breeze. 

The show takes to the 
next level the trend of serial story 
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Wi TOUGH TIME SLOT It needs to 
snag viewers early but faces Frasier, 
NYPD Blue, a Michael Jackson concert 
and a celebrity Fear Factor 
li WHAT ABOUT NEXT YEART Ifit’s 
a hit, it will have to find a new story 
@ THE NEWS Will viewers 
find it a good-guy-bad-guy 
diversion or too real 


comfort? 


“ares,” which began with ’80s dramas like | 
Hill Street Blues and Wiseguy and which | 


continues on The West Wing and The So- 
pranos. The last network drama that was so 
strictly serialized, aABc’s courtroom saga 
Murder One, also had great buzz and re- 
views, but when asc scheduled it against 
the hit ER, viewers lost the thread. Fox and 
the executive producers say each episode of 
24 will stand alone, but judging from the 
second episode’s script, it plays more like 
one story in 24 chapters. So Fox is using an- 
other recent TV innovation, “multiplexing” 
reruns on sister network FX within a week, 
to “make sure nobody gets off the train,” 
in the words of Fox president Sandy 
Grushow. Rival networks will throw strong 
November-sweeps programming against 
its debut, hoping to keep passengers from 
boarding. 
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It helps that there’s a strong cast driving 
the train. Haysbert (Now and Again) is 
commanding, if a tad underutilized in the 
pilot, as an idealist with a dangerous secret. 
And Sutherland plays the gravel-voiced 
Bauer with an assurance that belies his 
teen-movie-star past; his overstressed agent 
is stalwart but weary, a haunted spook. 
Lighting up a Camel between takes, 
Sutherland says he was attracted to playing 
a character who’s “not just a carbon-copy 
hero”: he’s a stand-up guy who busted dirty 
agents but is salvaging his marriage after 
having an affair with a co-worker. Also, he 
says, Bauer's crises capture the more uni- 
versal struggle to balance work and family: 
“He often has to put one over the other, 
which is what we all do to some degree.” 

A show about a counterterrorist unit 
now hits home in unplanned ways. In 
one sense, Sept. 11 barely affected 

24. In the only change to the pilot, 
the producers edited an explosion 
scene in which the assassin blows 
up a passenger jet and 
parachutes to safety, 
but we still see flames 
streak across the sky. 
Surnow and Cochran say 
the season will empha- 
size Bauer's personal 
stake in the conspir- 
acy rather than the 
bad guys’ ideology. 
Still, the news could 
limit 24’s future 
options. Cochran and 
Surnow note _ that 
Americans flocked to 
World War II movies in 
the "40s. Even so, somehow 
one doubts that the second sea- 
son might involve, as the producers spec- 
ulated last summer, a nuclear bomb in 
New York City. 

But the real impact of Sept. 11 on the 
show may be less obvious. The terrorist at- 
tacks and the war have juiced ratings for es- 
tablished hits like Friends and CSI, either 
because the news has drowned out hype 
for new shows or because viewers crave 
yesterday’s pleasures as tomorrow looms 
ever scarier. That could mean rough going 
for a show that has bet so much on its nov- 
elty. And that would be too bad; as nervous, 
budget-constrained executives wonder if 
it’s worth investing in risky TV in a risk- 
averse age, they might see the show’s failure 
as an excuse not to innovate. Are viewers in 
the mood to face the future? The clock is still 
ticking on that question. —With reporting by 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Billy Bob Thornton stars in three films, one album and 
a publicity drive to make people think he’s not weird 


By JOEL STEIN 


ILLY BOB THORNTON IS ON A MISSION 
to let you know he isn’t weird. This is 
weird in and of itself, since he and his 
wife Angelina Jolie have spent a lot of 
time letting you know just how weird they 
are: wearing lockets with each other's blood 
around their necks, getting matching tat- 
toos with secret symbols only they know the 
meaning of, and wearing each other's un- 
derwear. But now they want you to know all 
that stuff isn’t so strange if you really think 
about it—or better yet if you don’t think 
about it. Instead, they'd like you to know 
they spend most of their time watching the 
Game Show Network, playing board games 
and hanging out with their poodles. The 
Thorntons want to be taken seriously. 

It shouldn't be all that hard, since no one 
could be as strange as they've been made out 
to be. Sure, they like attention an awful lot 
and have a strange kind of self-focused in- 
tensity you don’t normally see after high 


but they’re also surprisingly smart and laid- 
back and un-Marilyn Mansony. And be- 
sides, if Jolie is going to continue to serve as 


the goodwill ambassador for the U.N. High | 


Commissioner for Refugees and Thornton is 
really going to have a shot at winning the 
best-actor Oscar in addition to being a re- 
spected indie writer-director who makes 
moody alt-country albums, they need to 
make sure people know they don’t have a 
dungeon in their basement and he doesn’t 
eat only orange-colored food and doesn’t 
think he’s the reincarnation of Benjamin 
Franklin. This is going to take him a while. 
Thornton’s seriousness comes through 
best in his work, including the three 
movies he’s starring in this season: in Ban- 
dits, which opened last month, he plays a 
Woody Allenish neurotic bank robber; in 
the Coen brothers’ retro film noir The Man 
Who Wasn't There, he’s a poignantly un- 
derstated 1940s Job; and in December’s 
death-row drama Monster Ball, his de- 
pressed prison guard finds a reason for liv- 


school—they describe each other as “in- | ing in a mixed-race relationship with Halle 


tense” and “heavy” and “feeling so much”— | 
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Berry. This guy does all right for himself. 
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It’s his stoic turn as the cuckolded bar- 
ber in The Man Who Wasn't There that’s 
generating the Oscar talk, despite the fact 
that the prize usually goes to more flam- 
boyant roles. “The person who cries and 
screams at everybody wins the awards,” 
Thornton says. “The hard part is becoming 
the character so much, you're not noticed.” 

Still, it’s hard not to notice Thornton 
these days. In addition to the three films, 
he’s all over Tower Records on posters for 
his first album, Private Radio (Lost High- 
way Records). He’s been in bands since he 
was a high school drummer in a ZZ Top 
influenced band, but his album is stark and 
John Prinish, with lyrics that may be hurt- 
ing his current campaign: he sings about 
wearing women’s underwear. Not only is 
Thornton planning to tour, but he’s already 
writing songs for his third album, the one 


°| he'll do after the covers of 60s tunes he’s 
| currently recording in the basement studio 


of his house. If ever there were a need to 


$| be taken seriously, making an album with 


California Dreamin’ on it is it. 

So out of decency, let’s help the guy. 
Sure, he and Jolie are awfully affectionate in 
public, and there is no possible universe 
where a 46-year-old guy that skinny, pale, 
twitchy and allergic could be married to 
Jolie, 26. But if such a universe existed, what 
could be more normal than his making sure 
they are all over each other nearly all the 
time. In the nsc-sent limo, on his way to an 
appearance on Jay Leno, he paws her, his in- 
dex and middle fingers digging into her 
clavicle. If you look closely at them making 
out, which is car-wreck-impossible to turn 
away from, you can see that often when they 
kiss they are actually a few millimeters 
apart, liplessly whispering to each other. 
Jolie uses this form of communication for 
lots of things, some of them not romantic. In 
the Leno green room, she uses the kiss- 
whisper to advise her husband not to talk 
about watching Saved by the Bell because it 
will make him look stupid. Thornton is 
smart enough not to disagree. “The Tonight 
Show is the only place | get stains on my 
armpits,” he confides on the ride home. 

He fulfilled his mission on Leno well, 
sitting up really straight and making sure 
he mentioned the board games and the 
game-show channel. But it’s not so easy. 
After finally getting famous late in life 


| and exploiting every weirdness to get 


there, he now has to work just as hard to 
exploit his normality, which is going to 
take a lot longer. It’s hard to get people to 
talk about your favorite board games. Es- 
pecially when you have a locketful of 
blood around your neck. & 





BOOKS 


The Myriad Faces of Rage 


With its tabloid urgency and brainy commentary, 
Look at Me is an unsettling reflection of our times 





THE CHARACTERS IN 
} Jennifer Egan’s in- 
; triguing new novel 
; Look at Me (Dou- 
; Look at Me bleday; 415 pages; 
$24.95) grope for 

something substan- 

» « tial in the blizzard of 

~ 3 images and informa- 

tion that make up con- 

temporary life. At the center is Charlotte 


Jennifer Egar 


Swenson, an aging fashion model whose | 


face must be reconstructed, with 80 titani- 
um screws, after a pulverizing car accident. 
Though she looks perfectly normal, her 
former cronies in Manhattan’s trendy 





EGAN: Her characters are looking for substance in the blizzard of 
images and information that now makes up contemporary life 


night spots no longer recognize her, and 
her old life of amped-up photo shoots and 


weekends spent adorning the yachts of rich | 


men slips away. 

Meanwhile, back in Swenson’s home- 
town of Rockford, Ill., another Charlotte, 
the plain teenage daughter of Swenson’s 
childhood friend, drifts between an affair 





| with a mysterious math teacher, an older 
man of shifting and suspect identity, and 
study sessions with her uncle, a history 
professor. The latter’s vision of a post- 
industrial America infatuated with “a 
| headlong forward motion that was inher- 
| ently catastrophic” nudges him toward 
| madness, The math teacher is eventually 
revealed to be a terrorist “sleeper” gone 
AWOL, an ominous visitor from an 
unnamed part of the world filled with 
“dust, rage, starved zealous faces, lan- 
| guages he had trained himself not to think 
in anymore,” a man once—and perhaps 
still—intent on disrupting what he calls 
“the American conspiracy.” He probably 
seemed merely unset- 
= tling to Egan while she 
was writing the novel 
* but now, in the wake 
2 of Sept. Ul, he is 
* instantly menacing. 
An unlikely blend 
of tabloid luridness 
and brainy cultural 
commentary, Look at 
Me, a finalist for the 
National Book Awards, 
is held together by the 
voice of the elder 
Charlotte, corrosively 
cynical yet fearless in 
her honesty. She is the 
sort of woman who, as 
her career and _ its 
privileges evaporate, 
can calmly observe, 
“We are interchange- 
able—the first lesson 
one learns as a profes- 
sional beauty.” She 
asks, “How could I re- 
sist the offer of atten- 
tion and money, the 
very polestars whose 
gleaming emanations 
had navigated my existence?” when she’s 
approached by a creepy website that stage 
manages events in the lives of “ordinary 
people” so it can offer phony documentaries 
about them on the Internet. Her answer to 
that final question, as much as the novel’s 
uncanny prescience, gives Look at Me a 
rare urgency. —By Laura Miller 
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“Frank, if you don’t find a bathroom, 
we're going to float to Phoenix!” 
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Once-a-day Ditropan XL® significantly reduced 


wetting accidents caused by overactive bladder. 


If you frequently have to find a bathroom in a hurry 
to prevent having wetting accidents, ask your doctor if 
Ditropan XL" is right for you 


Effective treatment for overactive bladder. 


Overactive bladder is a common condition affecting more 
than 17,000,000 Americans. The symptoms include urge 
incontinence episodes (wetting accidents), urgency (a strong 


need to urinate), and frequency (urinating often) 


it's important to know that overactive bladder is not a normal 
part of aging and you do not have to accept it as a way of 
life. Today, overactive bladder may be effectively treated for 
up to 24 hours with a single dose of Ditropan XL 


Proven to reduce wetting accidents by up to 
90% vs 51% with a sugar pill.” 


In other words, in a clinical study, 
people who were experiencing 
16 wetting accidents a week 
before Ditropan XL” were experi- 
encing only 2 with Ditropan XL 






ents 





* Weetting Aco? 


versus patients taking a sugar pill, 
whose wetting accidents were reduced from 21 to 11 
Ask your doctor about Ditropan XL", 

The most common side effect with Ditropan XL® is dry 


mouth (61%). However, only 1% of people discontinued 


medication for this reason. Other common side effects may 
include constipation (13%), drowsiness (12%), diarrhea 
(9%), blurred vision (8%), dry eyes (6%), dizziness (6%), 
and runny nose (6%). Only 7% of patients in clinical studies 
discontinued therapy due to side effects. Do not take 
Ditropan XL” if you have certain types of stomach, urinary, 
or glaucoma problems 


Only your doctor can diagnose your bladder control problem 
For more information about Ditropan XL", speak to your 
doctor or call toll-free, 1-800-304-5284, or visit our web 
site at www. DitropanXL.com 


Find out how the proven effectiveness of Ditropan XL° may 
be able to help you put a stop to “Stop and Go.” 


Please see brief summary of product information on next page. 


"This and other clinical studies included patients known 


to have had symptoms improve with oxybutynin or other 
similar medications. 


TRC a- ROPANI 





Extended-release 
} tablets 5, 10, 15 mg 


=hh nin Ro 
Helps stop “Stop and Go.” 
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A message from AOL Time Warner 
Across our company, we grieve for the victims of the events of September 11 and for their families. 


We thank the professionals and volunteers working so selflessly to speed our nation’s recovery. 


We honor the thousands from within the AOL Time Warner family who continue to go above and 
beyond the call of duty to help in the recovery efforts and to keep people informed and connected. 


We ask you to join us in supporting these organizations which are assisting those most directly 


affected by the terrorist attack: 
American Red Cross 


New York Firefighters 9-11 Disaster Relief Fund 
New York Police & Fire Widows' & Children's Benefit Fund 
New York State World Trade Center Relief Fund 


September | 1th Fund 


Survivors’ Fund of the National Capital Region 
The Fund for Public Schools: WTC School Relief Fund 


Twin Towers Fund 
WTC Police Disaster Relief Fund 


We pledge every resource at our disposal to help ensure the triumph of justice, freedom and life. 


AOL Time Warner 


To donate online and for more information, go to www.Helping.org. 


Patient Intormation About 
Once-a-day ° 


(oxybutynin chloride) e232 


Important Information tor Patients Using DITROPAN XL" for the Treatment of Overactive Bladder 

Please read this information betore you start taking DITROPAN XL* (Dit" tro pan Xi) and each time your prescription is 
fetilled in case new information becomes available. Remember, this information is not meant to take the place af your doc 
tor's instructions. Ask your doctor or pharmacist lor additional information about DITROPAN XL" 

What is DITROPAN XL"? 

OFTROPAN XL°* is used for the treatment of overactive bladder, reducing the symptoms of urge incontinence (wetting acct 
dents), urgency (needing to urinate immediately), and trequency (urinating many times a cay) 

What should | know about overactive bladder? 

Overactive bladder is a condition in which the muscles in the bladder may contract involuntarily, like a muscle spasm. in 
such situations, you may not be able to wail and may experience loss of urine belore you reach a bathroom. 
The symptoms of overactive bladder generally include urge incontinence episodes, frequency, and urgency. 

How does DITROPAN XL" work? 

Oxybutynin (the active medication in DITROPAN XL") acts by relaxing the muscles in the bladder, decreasing the occur- 
fence of welling accidents. 

Does DITROPAN XL” cure overactive bladder? 

DITROPAN XL°* is not a cure for overactive bladder. It is a treatment for the symptoms ol overactive bladder including 


ute incontinence (wetting accidents). urgency (needing to urinate immediately), and frequency (urinating many times a 
diay). you are still having bladder contro! problems after taking DITROPAN XL" lor a week, discuss them with your doctoc 
Your dose of DITROPAN XL* may need lo be adjusted. 

Who should NOT take DITROPAN XL? 

Do not take DITROPAN XL" if: 


© You are allergic to axybutynin oF any of the ingredients in DITROPAN XL* tablets. 

© You have certain types of glaucoma. urinary, or stomach problems or you are al risk lor these conditions. 

What are the possible side effects of DITROPAN XL"? 

th clinical stuces, the most commonly reported sade effects with the use of DITROPAN XL" included dry mouth, constipa- 
tion, sleepiness, headache, diarthea, nausea, blurred vision, loss of energy, pain, upset stomach, dizziness, dry eyes, runny 
nose, and urinary tract infection. Seven percent of patients stopped taking DITROPAN XL" because of any side effect and 
1% stopped because of dry mouth. The frequency of dry mouth was dose-related 

Other less frequent side effects included stomach pain, dry nose and sinuses, accidental injury, back pain, flu syndrome, 
high blood pressure, rapid heartbeat, flushing, gas, acid reflux, arthritis, sleeplessness, nervousness, confusion, upper respi- 
ees upper nasal congestion, bronchitis, sore throal, dry skin, rash, hesitancy, increased residual urine, 
and urinary bladder infect 

This inch conghss fa ol ponnbe sie lect Hf you need more inlormation, of develop any of these or other side effects, 
talk to your doclor of pharmacist 

How should | take DITROPAN XL°? 

© Take DITROPAN XL" tablets by mouth once a day, every day. as prescribed by your doctoe 





* The tablets must be swallowed whole with the help of water or other liquids. DO MOT CHEW, CRUSH, OR DIVIDE 
THE TABLETS. 


© You may take DITROPAN XL* with or without meals. 

You and your doctor together can decide the best time of day for you to take your medicine. 

© ii you forget to take DITROPAN XL*, take it as soon as you remember. However, il itis close to the lime: fo take the next dose 
(Jess than 8 hours). wait and then take the next tablet as usual. Do not take more or less than your prescribed dase at any 
‘one time. 

What is the right dose of DITROPAN XL"? 

The usual starting dose is one 5-mg tablet taken once a day. However, you and your health care professional will decide the 

appropriate dose tor you. DITROPAN XL" is available in three strengths, 5 mg, 10 mg, and 15 mg tablets. 

What medical problems should | discuss with my doctor before | begin taking DITROPAN XL°? 

Talk to your doctor it 

© You have kidney or liver disease 

© You have a condition thal puts you af risk of developing urinary retention 

© You have stomach or digestive problems. 

© You currently take medication for a stomach or digestive disorder 

© You are pregnant or planning on becoming pregnant while you are taking DITROPAN XL* 

© You are breast-feeding 

Can | take DITROPAN XL” with other medications? 

Tell your doctor or pharmacist! about any medicines thal you are taking, including prescription, nonprescription, 

remedies. Do not start taking a new medicine belore checking with your doctor or pharmacist. Medications that work the 

same way as DITROPAN XL" may increase the occurrence ol some side effects, such as dry mouth, constipation, sleepi- 

ness, and blurred vision. DITROPAN XL" may affect the absorption of some medication. 


Other Important Satety Information 


Cancer and impairment of fertility 

OITROPAN XL", like most prescriphon drugs, was tested in animals belore it was marketed for human use. Often these tests 
used doses much higher than recommended tor humans. No evidence of cancer was demonstrated in any of 
these tests. 


Use during pregnancy or in nursing mothers 

There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Therelore, DITROPAN X1* should be used during preg: 
nancy only it clearly needed. Additionally, because it is not known whether DITROPAN XL* is excreted in human milk, 
DITROPAN XL" should be used in nursing mothers only if clearly needed 


Overdosage 
prance pase encarta pe aa flushing oF feeling warrn, fever, cetny- 
tration, heartbeat irreguianities, vomiting, and urine retention. 

How should | store DITROPAN XL" tablets? 

As wilh any medications, DITROPAN XL" should be stored out of the reach of children. Store DITROPAN XL" in its original 
Container at room temperature (59°F fo 86°F). Do not store this medicine in camp places. 

For more information on DITROPAN XL* talk to your doctor or pharmacist, call 1-888-DXL-1-A-DAY 
(1-888-395-1232), oF visit www DitropanXcom 


Manutactured, distributed, and marketed by 
ALZA Corporation, Mountain View, CA 94043. 


Marketed by UCB Pharma, Inc., Smyrma, GA 30080. 
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Their public radio show is a surprise hit. Now the 
Satellite Sisters are taking their act to the page 


JUST AS THERE ARE 
two types of families, 
sad and happy ones, 
there are two types of 
radio talk shows, stri- 
dent and chatty ones. 
The Satellite Sisters 
belong in the latter 
category in both 
instances. Five sisters 
(Julie, 46, Liz, 44, 
Sheila, 43, Monica, 
42, and Lian, 36), or half the entire Dolan 
family, they can be heard cheerfully chew- 
ing the fat every week on public radio. 
They dip into such topics as credit card 
debt, cardiac health and the hazards of 
transporting a gravy boat to a foreign 
clime. Their talk is not polemical, deep or 
even outrageously funny. It’s just comfy, 
lively chat, the kind you'd expect from sis- 
ters whose lives are quite different—a sin- 
gle career woman, a divorcé, a wife who 
has followed her husband to Thailand and 
dials into the conversation via a satellite 
uplink (hence the name)—and yet who 
share an effortless, chip-proof familiarity. 
Perhaps because there are so many women, 
and quite a few men, who can identify with 
at least one of them, Satellite Sisters has 
become a surprise hit, currently airing 
in 70 markets, up from 19 in 2000. 
Now the Dolan sisters—who 
seem to want to supplant the 
McCourt brothers in ubi- 
quity—have released a book, 


Catelite islets 


{InComnman Senses 
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Satellite Sisters’ UnCommon Senses (River- 
head; 370 pages; $24.95). It posits, through a 
series of anecdotes told by each sister, that 
when you grow up in a large family, you 
develop an extra set of senses that help you 
both stand out from and connect to your kin. 
This, at least, is the conceit. But the underly- 
ing mantra of the book and the radio show is 
the same: talk is good. Even seemingly 
insignificant banter, such as the discussion 
about the aforementioned gravy boat, is real- 
ly a way of coping with big life changes, such 
as Julie’s move to Bangkok. “Everyone uses 
conversation with people to help them make 
big decisions,” says Liz, a former marketing 
honcho at Nike, who came up with the idea 
for the show. “I'd always wondered why 
there wasn’t more on the radio that sounded 
like the way people really talk.” This is reali- 
ty radio, and it’s much more intimate and 
personal than its brash TV sibling. 

But does it work in book form? The 
Dolans believe that the most underexplored 
love story is the bond between siblings. And 
their book certainly communicates plenty of 
affection amid the joys and indignities of life 
in a large family. But without the interaction 
of the radio show, it comes off as stilted and 
slight. Good radio inhabits the background; 
we can do something else while listening. 
But good books demand all our attention. 
This one doesn’t hold it. 

—By Belinda Luscombe 
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Affairs of the Heart 
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Radiant Audrey Tautou stars in a romantic fantasy 
that may be the next foreign film Americans love 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HE WEARS DARK SOCKS, SENSIBLE 
shoes, an unfashionable red sweater 
and, if anyone would notice, her heart 
on its sleeve. A waitress at the Two 
Windmills café in Paris, Amélie Poulain 
(Audrey Tautou) is one of the legion of shy 
solitaries that few people seek out and few- 


er movies think to put at their center. But |. 


inside this gamine child of 23 is a priestess 
of the imagination, a ruthless schemer, a 


canny do-gooder, a lover. She has mischief | 


in her, and a kind of secular sainthood. 
Fortunately for us, Jean-Pierre Jeunet 

and screenwriter Guillaume Laurant made 

Amélie from Montmartre (originally Le fab- 


uleux destin d’Amélie Poulain), which has | 


become a blockbuster in France and an 
international hit, and made a star of its lead- 
ing lady. “It’s crazy to see how people like 


the movie in England, Switzerland, Japan,” 
says the dark-eyed Tautou. “There’s so 
much fantasy and so many ideas in just one 
movie. Everyone can relate to one of these 
ideas.” Miramax Films, which distributed II 
Postino, Life Is Beautiful and Chocolat, 
bought Amélie for the U.S. and has an idea 
of its own: to duplicate Amélie’s success in 
America. It’s the company’s Oscar-push 


ADVERTISEMENT 


picture. Miramax is banking that this inti- 
mate epic has the charm and pulse to 
seduce viewers here. 

As a solitary child—her father distant, 
her severe mother dead—Amélie amused 
herself with hand puppets; her playmates 
are things. Now grown-up, a waitress, she 
seeks sensuous, not sensual, pleasures: 
cracking the shell of a créme brilée, skip- 
ping stones in the local canal. Her life 
changes on Aug. 31, 1997, with the news of 
Princess Diana’s death. In surprise she 
drops a perfume stopper, which rolls toward 
the wall; behind a loose brick she discovers 
something else, a boy’s prized chest of trin- 
kets, 40 years old. She resolves to find out 
who the owner is. She gets the box to him 





Urgent news for people who took 


Fen-Phen or Redux 


Doctors are concerned that these drugs have damaged your heart or caused Pulmonary Hypertension. 
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and, when she catches the transfiguring 
glow on his face, decides to make a career of 
doing good. 

Amélie sees herself as both Lady Di 
and Mother Teresa: “Godmother of the 
Outcasts, Madonna of the Unloved.” She 
brings a couple of crabby folks together at 
the café, befriends a brittle-boned artist, 
takes revenge on the cruel boss of a dis 
abled worker and masterminds a treasure 
hunt for another sweet soul, Nino (Mathieu 
Kassovitz). Yet when Nino comes courting, 
she hides. The stage manager of everyone 
else’s love life, Amélie is stage shy herself. 

Like Baz Luhrmann’s Moulin Rouge, 
also set in Montmartre, this is a film about 
people who are either uplifted by love or 
twisted by its lack and one where the 
director has so much to say and show that 
he can’t keep his images still. You could get 
drunk, or ill, on the high dose of whimsy in 
Amélie. That's fine—too many European 
movies suffer from emotional constipation 
and camera anomie. Jeunet travels the 
road of excess, telling dozens of peripher- 
al tales, cueing American tunes from the 
’40s to play in a’90s Paris cafe, working in 
whatever style suits the moment, letting a 
key in Amélie’s pocket radiate to signal 


intrigue, or literally dissolving her into a 
puddle of water when Nino finally shows. 
Jeunet, whose previous film was the 
Hollywood Alien Resurrection, was eager to 
make a picture back home. 
“T love L.A.,” he says, “but 
it’s a place, it’s not a city. I 
wanted to move to Mont- 
martre, to live in Paris.” 
Amélie was to be played by 
Emily Watson, but when 
she bowed out, the first 
actress he tested was 
Tautou. “And I thought, Is 
it real? No, I saw the test 
on video. She’s perfect. 
Each day during the shoot, 
I said, ‘You're perfect. Do 
exactly like in the test.’” 
Amélie is the sort of 
lonely, lovely girl the young 
Audrey Hepburn played. 
Tautou, though she lacks 
Hepburn’s petrifying beauty, is worth com- 
paring to the Audrey. Her tight, seraphic 
smile holds a universe of promise and mys- 
tery; and in the right light, she’s adorable. 
From her first prominent role, as a pig-tailed 
Tonie Marshall's 1999 


salon assistant in 





TAUTOU: The gamine quality of 
the young Audrey Hepburn 


Venus Beauty Institute, Tautou has been 
France’s Star of Tomorrow du jour. 

Now audiences have fallen in love with 
Amélie-Audrey, a fusion of the actress and 
her character. “Unfortu- 
nately,” she says, “I’m not 
like her. I had a happy 
childhood. I 
imagination, 
more timid. When some- 


have less 


and I'm 


one sees me, | don’t want 
him to meet me. I wish I 
could be enchanted by 
this.” Tautou, now shoot- 
ing her first English- 
language film, Dirty Pretty 
Things, for Stephen 
Frears, will have to settle 
for being an enchantress. 
Jeunet’s Amélie will 
hope to do the same: open 
your eyes. Look around, 
the film says, and not just 
at the usual exhibitionists. There’s magic and 
heartbreak in the shiest creature. Finally, 
with her lover’s sleeping head in her arms, 
Amélie realizes she has someone else to love 
herself. And that is her fabulous destiny. 
With reporting by Jess Cagle/Los Angeles 
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Scaring Up a 
New Winner 


Pixar holds its own with 
the lovely Monsters, Inc. 


IKE AN ALL-PRO LINEBACKER, SULLEY 

(voiced by John Goodman) has a hulk- 

ing star quality. A great bear of a mon- 

ster, he has the job of jumping out of 
bedroom closets, scaring small kids and har- 
vesting their screams to generate power in 
Monstropolis. Nobody does it better. 
Returning to his own side of a closet door as 
a dozen girlish wails follow him, he says, 
with modest pride, “Slumber party.” 

Monsters, Inc., the latest enchantment 
from the Pixar computer animators (the Toy 
Story films, A Bug’s Life), is the story of Sul- 
ley, his pear-shaped, Cyclopsian trainer 
Mike (Billy Crystal) and a little girl—Sulley 
calls her Boo, she calls him Kitty—who 
threatens to wreck their world by infecting it 


Software Matters. 


Choose the power of Windows. 


Choose the Pocket PC. 


with, yick!, humanity. It makes for a lovely 
lesson in the perils of surrogate parenting. 

For 90 minutes, Monstropolis is a great 
place to live, as you survey this dense comic 
universe, beautifully visualized by director 
Pete Docter and his team. A delicatessen is a 
grossery, a tabloid The Daily Glob. Before a 
date—say, dinner and a monster truck rally— 
the male applies his odorant (Smelly 
Garbage, Wet Dog). Even minor characters 
have cunning personalities. Mike's girl- 
friend (Jennifer Tilly) has five live snakes for 
hair ringlets, and when she idly says of her 
‘do, “I'm thinking of getting it cut,” each rep- 
tile snaps into a horrified doubletake. 


held device. Whether you're using pocket veal 


Explorer or Microsoft® Office programs like onteny 
Excel, you'll be amazed at how much you 
can do with the power of Windows in your : 


SCREAM WITH 
LAUGHTER: Sulley 
and Mike get an) 
eyeful of trouble 





Shrek, this film’s prime competition for 
the first Animated Feature Oscar, is a synop- 
tic parody of fairy tales. In Monsters, Inc. the 
gags aren’t as spot-on but the technique is 
miles ahead. The vision is grander and 
warmer—as sweet as a child’s growing love 
for a big ugly furry bear—right up to the mar- 
velously satisfying final shot. In this film the 
real monsters are bad manners (represented 
by Steve Buscemi’s nasty chameleon) and 
corporate myopia (James Coburn’s 
pompous crab). The good guys are those = 


who realize that laughter is stronger than 
That’s a message worth taking to heart = 
—R.C. = 


fear. 
these jittery days. 











Enrich your 
family’s future... 


host an exchange 
student now 


Anna 


Host a student like 
Anna 16, from Sweden. 
Students with interests 

in the arts, outdoor 

activities, team sports 
and various other hob- 
bies are looking for 

Host Families. For 

further information, 

please call 
1-800-SIBLING. 


American Intercultural 
Student Exchange. 


A nce profi xx exengt ehucancesl cepanvateen 


AISE is seeking families like 
yours to host exchange students 


Call Today! 
1-800-SIBLING 


Visit our web site at http://www.sibling.org 
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MuUSIC 


BRITNEY Britney Spears Forget the reality 
whiplash of Sept. 11; it was always frivolous 
to care about the artistic development of 
Britney Spears. Her promoters may call this 
album an evolution but, like all things Brit- 
ney, it’s no more than a successful diversion 
that just happens to have titillating words 
and groans. I’m a Slave 4 U and I’m Not a 
Girl, Not Yet a Woman are rebellious (but 
not really, silly!); Boys offers the wisdom, 
“Can't live with ‘em, can’t live without ’em,” 
while Let Me Be and the Max Martin-pro- 
duced Bombastic Love are irresistible pop. 
So what if it sounds exactly like her other two 
albums? Musical evolution will take care of 
Britney soon enough. —By Josh Tyrangiel 


FALSTAFF Bryn Terfel 


knight, set to music by 
Verdi. Now Bryn Ter- 
fel, Wales’ contribution 

to the gaiety of nations, has put the 
best of all possible comic operas on record, 
igniting every line with his sly wit and 
redwood-sized bass-baritone voice. Don’t 
throw away your old Toscanini album— 
Claudio Abbado’s conducting is sometimes 
a bit fussy—but Terfel is as fine a Falstaff as 
has ever lived, and Thomas Hampson is 
splendid as Ford, the hyper-suspicious hus- 
band whom Sir John longs to cuckold. If 
current events are weighing you down, let 
Verdi buoy you back up. Where there are 
laughs, there is hope. —By Terry Teachout 





Lascivious, preposter- | 
ous, acutely human: | 
that’s Shakespeare’s fat | 





TOXICITY System 
of a Down Metal- 
heads almost nev- 
er allow folk fla- 
vors to impinge 
on their wrathful 
pounding, so Sys- 
tem of a Down, 
an Armenian- 
American metal 
band, is as re- 
freshing as a 
whiff of shish 
kebab in a Burger King. Its music has a 
near Eastern feel, a sound akin to what 
Metallica might produce in a revival of 
Fiddler on the Roof. Moreover, the band 
knows raunchy from bad: drug dealers 
and groupies get their due tongue lash- 
ings. Best of all, the group keeps most 
songs under three minutes, a suitable 
dose of new metal for ears still trauma- 
tized by old metal’s five-minute guitar 
solos. —By Benjamin Nugent 





DARK DAYS, BRIGHT 

NIGHTS Bubba Spanox 

If rap is going to 

crawl out of its cur- 
rent rut of shiny jew- 
els and bland rhymes, 
its going to need 
new voices. That’s why the 

debut of Bubba Sparxxx, a white 24-year- 
old farm boy from LaGrange, Ga., holds 
such promise. On Ugly and Bubba Talk 
(“Yall don’t know me at all/ I say the same 
thing but slower than yall”), Sparxxx plays 
the country cousin to great effect, and aided 
by Timbaland's near-perfect production, it’s 
fun to dance to as well. On other tracks, 
notably Well Water, Bubba dilutes his 
uniqueness with the usual boring hip-hop 
lexicon (“If it’s beef you searching for/I run 
with poachers who hunt cattle.”) More 
Bubba, less beef. —J. T. 








FANTASIES & DELUSIONS: MUSIC FOR 
SOLO PIANO Billy Joel So what's the Piano 
Man been up to lately? Writing classical 
music. Billy Joel’s latest CD is a collection 
of 10 pretty solo-piano miniatures with 
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such earnest titles as Invention in C Mi- 
nor and Fantasy (Film Noir). Unlike Sir 
Paul McCartney’s elephantine blunder- 
ings into the concert hall, these pieces are 
modest in scale, as well as unabashedly 
romantic, and pianist Richard Joo plays 
them as if they were spun gold. Alas, they 
sound like the work of a promising stu- 
dent so in love with Chopin and Liszt that 
he has yet to find his own voice. A for ef- 
fort, though. —T.T. 


_ nn LOVE, SHELBY Shel- 
by Lynne Not even 
Lynne’s vaunted 
Alabama twang is 
much in evidence 
on this dead-center- 
of-the-road_ ~—— pop 
record. The down- 

home girl has hooked up 
with city-boy studio wiz Glen Ballard, 
producer of Alanis Morissette’s Jagged Lit- 
tle Pill, and put her big, gritty voice to work 
for his more-is-more orchestrations. Both 
for better and for worse, her vocals have 
become the icing on his sugary vanilla lay- 
er cake of strings, guitars, keyboards and 
marching-band drum fills. His adorn- 
ments make some of Lynne’s_ perfor- 
mances, like a cover of John Lennon's 
Mother, feel dipped in lead; and others, 
like the ballad Wall in Your Heart, in certi- 
fied gold. —B.N. 


INVINCIBLE Mi- 
chael Jackson For 
a naive moment, 
there was hope 
for Michael Jack- 
son: Invincible’s 
first single, You 
Rock My World, 
arrived sound- 
ing contempo- 
rary, even under- 
stated. Maybe, it 
seemed, MJ had 
finally realized he 
could quit the 
martyr act, make 
good ol’ R. and B. 
records, and people might just love him for it. 
C'mon! It could have happened! Instead, In- 
vincible is a mess, with Jackson calling on 
rappers, a children’s choir and chambers full 
of strings in a desperate bid to appeal to all his 
imagined constituencies. The only one 
served is Jackson, who fills 77 minutes with 
his hatred of the paparazzi and his love for 
children. The man is irrelevant until proven 
otherwise. —J.T. 
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Almost as bright as the sun... 


Night Piercer II™ 


1 Million CandlePower Halogen Spotlight 


only $79 


i Night Piercer II” casts a focused beam that 
can be seen for many miles. It is 20-times 
brighter than automobile headlights, more luminous thai 
aircraft landing lights. This powerful light is in 


loring unknown territory anc fo 
oer 


for tracking and ap 
contingencies at night, in plane, boat, truc 


car. With its red gel, the Night Piercer II” ca 
lifesaver in any emergency. The unit 
sealed heavy-duty lead-acid ba 
recharged either through your 
rent or through the cigarette 
your car, RV or boat. B dap 
of course. The Nigh 
companion on. ; on’t le. 
home without it—orde oday! Night Piercer II™ #1088V354a. 
Shipping/handling $9.95 for one unit, $19.95 for three units, plus sales tax for CA delivery. 
A spyglass in the great naval tradition... 
M , Based per A 7 o 
Adm Nelson’s Telescop 


(with table-top tripod) 
just $59 


‘hen Horatio Nelson fought the battle of Trafalgar, 

he used a telescope just like this to monitor the movements 
of the French-Spanish fleet. Our manufacturer has created a faithful 
replica of this famous scope. Admiral Nelson's Telescope” measures 
about five inches in its “collapsed” position. When you extend 
the four sections to full length, the scope will be thirteen inches 
long and focused to infinity with needle sharpness. Everything 
will appear twenty-five times larger than it would to the naked light gathe 
eye. Compare that to standard binoculars which give you only lets “Admiral Neon telscop 
6x or 8x magnification. If you have ever wanted to own a fine hewely chrome-plated for extra 
telescope, but found prices a little steep, Admiral Nelson's Tele- only ad rovtion. be spe 
scope™ should be your choice. You'll get many years of good use peat ae Mog [dcop 
and enjoyment from it. Admiral Nelson's Telescope” an extendible table-top tripe. 
#1069V354b Shipping/handling $6.95 for one unit, $9.95 for three units, plus sales tax for MN delivery. 

*Here is the “even better deal”: Buy three items (same or different) and 
we'll send you the least expensive one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER TOLL FREE (800) 797-7367 OR BY FAX (952) 942-7999 


24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week. 
For customer service, please €all (952) 942-8010. 


For wholesale orders, call Chris Simpson at the same number. 
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Please give order number(s) shown after the item and the quantities desired. If you prefer, mail check 
or card authorization and expiration to address below. We need daytime phone number for all orders. 
You have 30-day return and one-year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges. 
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SOMETIMES YOU NEED A BIGGER HAMMER. 


Introducing Silverado" HD. Most trailering capacity of any full-size pickup with the available Vortec 


8100 Big Block V8. 340 hp, 455 lb.-ft. torque’ Also available, the new Duramax" Diesel V8. 300 hp, 520 lb.-ft. torque. 


From Chevy: The most dependable, longest-lasting trucks on the road! 877-THE TRUCK or chevy.comisilverado 
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Return of the 


The world’s fastest commercial airliner takes to 
the skies once again. But will its passengers? 


By SALLY B. DONNELLY LONDON 
NTIL SEPT. 11, 2001, THE MOST MO- 
mentous air disaster in recent years 
had been the fiery crash of the Air 
France Concorde in the summer of 

2000 that killed 113 people. That catastro- 

phe—and the accompanying revelations of 

the plane’s fragility and susceptibility to 
mishaps—gave the aircraft the ugly title of 
the most dangerous plane in the sky. The 

Concorde’s French and British developers, 

however, were determined to bring the 

plane back and, two months ago, were pre- 

pared to do just that. Then came Sept. 11. 

Transatlantic commercial air traffic 
has since plummeted, and both British Air- 
ways and Air France have been forced to 
cut routes, But the Concorde is still sched- 
uled to make its return to New York City’s 

John F. Kennedy Airport this week, and 

British Prime Minister Tony Blair was ex- 





| Concorde has an outstanding safety record. 





Meanwhile, there are still serious ques- 
tions about the crash. The preliminary con- 
clusion by French investigators is well 
known: during takeoff, a 16-in. metal strip on 
the runway slashed one of the Concorde’s 
tires, sending a 10-lb. piece of rubber into 
the underside of the wing and causing a fuel 
tank to rupture. Something yet undeter- 
mined ignited a fire that engulfed the No. 2 
engine. There was also a problem with the 
No. 1 engine: it could not provide thrust. 
Given those problems, the pilots lost control 
of the plane after only one minute in the air. 

But aviation sources in Britain and 
France as well as published reports (in- 
cluding a major investigative piece in the 
London Observer) argue that the crash 


was a much more complex series of | 


events. First, a 5-in. long “spacer,” a met- 
al part that helps keep in alignment the 
four wheels on one of the Concorde’s 


pected to fly a chartered Concorde to | landing gear, was left off the Air France 


Washington on Nov. 7 for meetings 
with President Bush—the plane’s 
small but high-profile contribution to 
the wartime alliance. 

Is the plane really ready to fly? 
British Airways and Air France are ap- 
palled at the statistic bandied about to 
show how dangerous the Concorde is: 
a “hull loss” rating (that is, of a com- 
pletely totaled plane) of 11.64 per 1 mil- 
lion flights—compared with the aver- 
age of 0.84 for the Boeing 737. A 
statistical fluke, they say, because 
there are so few Concordes, and they 
fly so rarely. Otherwise, they argue, the 


Technicians check the 
tires after a post-crash Concorde test flight 








plane. This mistake very likely hindered 
the speed of the plane as it rolled down 
the runway and caused it to veer severely 
to its left, striking a runway light. Critics 
argue that debris from this light disrupt- 
ed engine No. 1, causing it to lose thrust. 

The plane was also slightly overweight, 
its center of gravity too far toward the back. 


| Nota major problem on typical jetliners, it 


is critical to the Concorde because its design 
and power make it particularly vulnerable 
on takeoff. If the sensitive balance was off, 
British Air pilots would call the mechanic to 
the cockpit for severe reprimands. The 
weight distribution had to be correct; oth- 
erwise even the wind could pose a danger. 
In Paris on July 25, 2000, the wind had 
shifted to come from behind the aircraft: a 
basic rule for all pilots is that planes should 
take off into the wind. The Air France Con- 
corde headed down the runway with an 
eight-knot tailwind. French investigators 
say these conditions were not material to 
the cause of the accident. 

Both carriers have since spent $50 mil- 
lion to fit their 13 planes with new, high- 
strength tires and form-fitting pieces of Kev- 
lar inside the six most vulnerable fuel tanks, 
and they use state-of-the art ‘armored’ wir- 
ing. “There was, and remains, grief for the 
people killed and their families,” says British 
Airways’ chief pilot Mike Bannister. “But 
there was disappointment for the plane for 
only a moment. Then we got to fixing her.” 

While some observers are skeptical 
that passengers will come back to the 
plane, British Airways officials think the 
Concorde crowd, dominated by high- 
priced, powerful people who really do be- 
lieve time is money, will return. Travel 
experts say that the Concorde’s unmatched 
speed will likely draw back even those skit- 
tish business passengers who since Sept. 11 
have avoided commercial flights by flying 
chartered corporate jets. “People ask me if 
there will ever be a supersonic business 
jet,” says Bannister. “I tell them, ‘You're 

looking at it,’” pointing to British Air- 
2 ways’ first Concorde to be modified, 
the Alpha Foxtrot. The airline has giv- 
en each plane’s interior a $2.8 million 
upgrade. Each seat is now 32 in. from 
the one in front of it, though that is 
still cramped compared with first- 
class seats in other aircraft, which 
come in at 50 in. or more. It will still 
cost about $9,000 a flight. That will be 
enough to keep the riffraff away. But 
the times are now bad for both the 
economy and the nerves. Will that 
combination keep away celebrities 
and captains of industry? n 
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We were there when you 
were a child of the ’60s 


In the 60s, man... 
you definitely had it all together. 
Nice threads, a great car and one very groovy pad 
With us, of course, there to ensure 
that you kept it...all together. But now, you're on the other side 
of the generation gap and keeping it together 
isn’t quite as easy as it used to be. Especially with your 
growing family. Fortunately, there’s no one who understands your changing 


life insurance needs like the State Farm agent you've always 


and when you became 
a parent of the ’90s. _ 


trusted to care for your car, your home and you 
So call your State Farm agent today 


and let’s talk about life 


State Farm is there for life: 


statefarm.com™ 
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And the Pod Played On 


TECHNOLOGY 


With Apple's slick new MP3 machine, the music rarely 
has to stop. PC owners, alas, are left singing the blues 


’M WRITING THIS COLUMN WHILE PLUGGED INTO A GORGEOUSLY TACTILE WHITE- 

and-chrome gadget the size of a cigarette pack that is giving me a better-than- 

CD-quality rendition of Hey Jude. For a music junkie like me, listening to tunes 

at work is not unusual. Listening on a portable device is. If this were a Diseman 
or a regular MP3 player, I would be fretting right now about how much battery 
power I was wasting, and I would certainly have to hunt for another album before 
I reached the end of this page. But this tiny beauty, known as an iPod, has put 


12 hours of juice and 1,200 
tunes at my fingertips, which 
means I can go get groceries, 
clean the house, work out, 
cook dinner, finish a novel 
and go to bed without think- 
ing of taking the headphones 
off. After an early-morning 
recharge, I can start over. 

If you own a Macintosh, 
you have permission to get 
excited. Apple starts selling 
the $399 iPod this week. It 
plugs into any Mac with 
FireWire—which these days 
is all of them. FireWire is 
such a blazingly fast and use- 
ful connection, it can down- 
load a hundred songs a 
minute and recharge 
the iPod at the 
same time. Even 
better, iPod is smart 
enough to know when 
you have put new MP3 
files on your Mac—from your 
CDs or from the Internet—and 
upload them automatically. 

Apple excels at this kind of 
so-simple-it’s-brilliant stuff. 
Steve Jobs may be a few years 
late to the MP3-player race, 
but with iPod he has shot into 
the lead. No one else has this 
much storage in a package this 
small. Never has digital music 





Go to apple.com/ipod for more. 
E-mail Chris at edt@well.com 
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Playlists 


Favorites > 
| Party Mix > 
| Road Trip > 
|Top 5 Break-Up Songs > 

Workout Tunes > 

\ | 
\ 
: \ 


SOUNDS STYLISH iPod's appeal 
is as much visual as musical 

been this well organized. The 
trackwheel on the front scolls 
quickly and precisely through 
all your songs, arranged by ti- 


tle or by artist, and the display 


is crisp and readable. When 

I gave the iPod to my techno- 
suspicious parents, they 
figured out how to select and 
play in under a minute. Why 
can’t all gadgets be like that? 


-<_—_ 


If you are part of the 
PC-owning majority, how- 
ever, you're out of luck— 
for now. Jobs has not ruled 
out producing Windows- 
compatible versions of iPod, 
but making tools for operat- 
ing systems other than his 
own has never been his style. 
Better to hope iPod shakes 
up the MP3 industry the 
way the iMac shook up the 
makers of boxy beige PCs. 
There will probably be lots 
of generic cut-price, cross- 
platform knock-offs of the 

| iPod by Christmas 2002. 

Meanwhile, there are 

| more than enough Mac users 
in the world for Apple to 
make out like a 
bandit this 
holiday season. 
There really are 
no downsides to the iPod 
other than its relatively weighty 
price tag. It would be nice to 
see that lowered soon, although 
the Mac universe is an expen- 
sive place to begin with. If 
price does turn out to be no 
object, expect Jobs to capitalize 
on his “digital hub” strategy 
with a few more Apple-only 
peripherals: the iCamera, per- 
haps, or the iOrganizer. Now, 
if you'll excuse me, I have some 
Beatles-inspired housework 
I need to get to. ou 
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cam ($240), an iris-scanning 
security camera that hooks up 
to a PC. Since it runs off the 
computer's horsepower, it’s 
cheaper than door-mounted 
devices. You can even use it at 
home; it doubles as a webcam. 


FORGET ME NOT Where do old 
Web pages go to die? If they're 
lucky, the Internet Archive, a 
nonprofit project to preserve the 
history of the Web. The archive 
recently marked its fifth birthday 
by launching the Wayback Ma- 
chine (web.archive.org). Type 
any URL into this free service, 
and you can see what the page 
looked like in the old days 
(1996). The archive has already 
devoted a special collection to 
the Sept. 11 attacks. 


star of Super Monkey Ball ($50), 
Sega's first title for the Nintendo 
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ward off esophageal cancer. 
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and minerals and vitamins that 
are anticarcinogenic. If that 
raspberries are hard to 
swallow, try mixing them with 
another berry 
with a bang. 
SAY YES TO STRESS? Stress i , 
tray tick be the killer t's pal te ve 7. 
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find that deadlines, public hens corso - == 
speaking and other stressful at would give them a better 
challenges can—when they are chance to identify any new 
met and victims of terror while their in- 
the of fection was still in its earliest, 
ulins.9 type of protein thet most treatable stages. 
the immune sys- 
tem. On the other hand, stress Or so the mayor's reasoning 
you can't do anything about, went. Unfortunately, there are 
like the anxiety caused a couple of problems with his 
continual replays of the World logic. For one thing, getting 
Pseahiconeriragnrsce pier vaccinated against influenza 
sakeria: the Writvaine evatern doesn’t guarantee you won't get 
bie EOE rt highly effective, 
e flu vaccine protects against 
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are as good for you as, say, a couple of weeks for your body 
platter of vegetables. But to respond to the vaccine with 
least we know what's in them, a sufficient number of anti- 
ia agarose —— 0 gn thousands of 
nutrition bars have more sugar, people who get the vaccine 
fator than their nevertheless still get the flu. 
labels reveal. Not all labels lie: There are also plenty of 
the group gives passing marks to reasons you might develop 
Luna, Gatorade Energy and Bal- fever, chills and muscle aches 
pri = — By lenice Mi. that have nothing to do with 












either anthrax or flu. Indeed, 

doctors estimate that more 
than 80% of all flulike ail- 

» ments each winter are 

caused by other groups of 


‘ | your questions to him: 
~~ . 
Ra ianmedical@aol.com 








Who Should Get Flu Shots? 


Anthrax fears have sparked a run on influenza vaccines, 
but getting shots for the wrong reasons could backfire 


T SOUNDED LIKE A GOOD IDEA WHEN NEW YORK CITY’S MAYOR, RUDOLPH GIULI- 
ani, advised New Yorkers last week to get a flu shot. After all, 20,000 Ameri- 
cans each year die of influenza. And this year in particular, the mayor suggest- 
ed, getting a flu shot might be an especially good idea, since it could help 
doctors distinguish between flu and the deadly inhalational form of anthrax. How? 
Both anthrax and flu exhibit strikingly similar symptoms—fever, chills and muscle 
aches—in the early days of the infection. Physicians would be quick to suspect 


THIS WON'T HURT unless the folks who need a vaccine can't get one 


viruses, like the parainfluenza 
and picornavirus families. 
Getting vaccinated against flu 
can’t protect you against 
suffering from these other 
respiratory ailments. 

In the worst case, asking 
all healthy adults to get 
vaccinated could actually 
backfire, leading to even 


| more deaths if it means we 


run out of shots for those who 
are most vulnerable to the 
infection. Already there have 
been delays in getting this 
year’s shipment of vaccine to 
clinics and doctors’ offices. 
Those who should be at the 
front of the line include folks 
who are 65 or older, nursing- 
home residents and adults and 
children with chronic health 


| problems, including asthma, 


kidney disease, heart disease 
and diabetes, as well as 
anyone who cares for or lives 
with such people. Flu shots 
are also important for men 
and women whose immune 
system is weakened by HIV 
or other conditions. 

The best reason to get the 
flu vaccine is that it protects 
against most flus—not that 
you're worried about con- 
tracting anthrax. While 
inhalational anthrax has killed 
only four people so far, many 
more could be at risk from 
flu-related complications. 
There’s no need to compound 
the tragedy by making this 
year’s influenza epidemic 
any worse. = 
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KNOCK OUT CANCER CELLS ) 
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medicines that ignore healthy cells 
and go straight to the cancer. They're 
even creating vaccines made from a 
patient’s own tumors to knock out 
cancer right where it lives. Soon there 
will be a lot more of these smart 
medicines. They'll zero in on dis- 
ease, improve people's lives and give 
families hope. You can bank on it. 
www.newmedicines.org 


AMERICA'S PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 


) 
America’s pharmaceutical company 
researchers are creating new “smart” 
NEW MEDICINES. NEW HOPE. 
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The following TIME Magazine advertisers would like to share product information with you. 
Please call or visit their websites listed below. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Jaguar 
www.jaguar.com 


Nissan 

For information on the totally 
new V6 Nissan Altima, call 
1-800-741-2465. The cure for 
the common car 
NissanDriven.com 


Toyota 

To learn about Toyota innovations 
and technologies that positively 
impact the world in which we live, 
visit toyota.com/tomorrow 


BUSINESS/COMPUTER 


American Express 

Small Business Services 
1-800-SUCCESS 
www.americanexpress.com 


Cisco Systems 
www.cisco.com 


Ikon 
Help your business communicate 
Say YES, IKON! 1-888-ASK-/KON 


Intel 

It's a big digital world out there 
Get the most out of it with the 
power of the Intel® Pentium® 4 
processor. Find out more at 
intel.com/go/pentium4 


PARAGON Leadership International 
Executive Coaching and 
Consulting for top leaders looking 
to acquire and enhance skills that 
positively impact the bottom line 
Customized programs and 
services available. 248-305-9079 
Jkrupic@paragon-lead.com 


FINANCIAL/INSURANCE 


Conseco 

Helps Americans step up and 
take control of their financial future 
by offering insurance, investment 
and lending products 
1-877-CONSECO 

conseco.com 





Franklin Templeton 

Learn about Franklin's perspective 
on Tax-Free Investments, contact 
us at www.franklintempleton.com 
or call 1-800-FRANKLIN ext. F796 


GEICO Direct Auto Insurance 
One 15-minute call could save 
you 15% or more on car insur- 
ance. Plus, you get complete 
24-hour service and fast, fair 
claim handling 

1-800-848-3344 

geico.com 


Liberty Mutual 

Let our experts help you live 
safer, more secure lives 
www.libertymutual.com 


GENERAL 


Best Buy 

At Best Buy, you'll find the latest 
technology to help you have more 
fun with your time. Turn on the 
Fun at Best Buy. 

www.bestbuy.com 


HEALTH 


Boca Foods Company 

The Boca Book of Basics is 
your quick reference guide to a 
healthy lifestyle. Order your 
free copy at www.bocaburger.com 


Miracle Ear® 

Helps remove the barriers of 
hearing loss through dedicated 
service and quality products 
For information call toll free 
888-283-9470 


National Women’s Health 

Resource Center 

The nation's leading source of 
unbiased health information for 
women. 100 plus topics covered 
in-depth at www.healthywomen.org 
including stress and wellness 
Free 8-page newsletter 
1-877-986-9472 


REAL ESTATE 


Arvida 

From beachside resorts to vibrant 
communities, Arvida truly offers 
you the best of Florida. Please 
visit us online at www.arvida.com 


TRAVEL 


Ski Northern Michigan 

Discover grand skiing and 
riding and natural grandeur at 
The Homestead on Lake 
Michigan. Superb accommoda- 
tions, dining, children’s center 
Package plans available 
231-334-5100 
www.thehomesteadresort.com 
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P E O P I 4 E; ; By ELE BARTENS 


PUT THIS MAN IN CHARGE OF HOMELAND SECURITY! 


Kids, kids—in the words of that famed Los Angeles motorist, can't we all just get along? Oscar-winning actor 
GENE HACKMAN was driving on Sunset Boulevard when a Volvo station wagon made a right turn—from the 
left lane—and cut off Hackman’s Volvo. Hackman said the fender bender was his fault (it's just easier to 
make it go away when you're a celeb, says his publicist Dick Guttman). But the younger driver threatened 


Hackman and rained homophobic slurs on him, according to Guttman. Enough. Hackman delivered five 
punches. A male passenger got out; one put the 71-year-old actor in a choke hold while the other pummeled 
him, to the horror of diners in Wolfgang Puck's Cafe. A female passenger began kicking him. Police arrived, 
but no one would press charges. “I guess they wanted a piece of Popeye Doyle, and they got more than what 
they bargained for,” chuckled Guttman, referring to Hackman’s French Connection character. The actor has 
facial bruises, raw knuckles and presumably more offers for action-hero roles, if not Volvo commercials. 


THE HOME STARS 
DON’T WANT 


As Tony Soprano would say, “It’s 
business. Nothing personal.” 
That’s how UMA THURMAN and 
husband ETHAN HAWKE look at it. 
They're suing their (former) friend, 
Sopranos star JAMES GANDOLF! 





Black on Track 


There’s something about JACK 
BLACK. Is it the anti-leading-man 
face and form that win him 
Gwynnie Paltrow in Shallow Hal, 
the Farrelly brothers’ flick opening 
Nov. 9? Is it his wild-eyed posturing 
and preening—coupled with a 


































more-than-decent singing voice— NI, in New York State Supreme 
as half of Tenacious D, the satire- Court for 300 Gs because Tony— 
rock group? Was it his scene- er, Gandolfini—backed out on his 
: seP offer to buy their four-story 
stealing work as a list-obsessed I skcaas ta Caaaltaa 
store clerk in High Fidelity? Nope. Greenwich Village. The list price 
Maybe it’s this: he’s not embar- on their co-op, which was divided 
rassed to look like Bluto and yet —— arernges —. 
arena od .? iri 's a whole lotta peppers 
play a romantic lead. He’s not em bran put 


barrassed to have once polished off 


five McDonald's Filets-O-Fish at a nar ea sal 
sitting, then stacked the Styrofoam into a single-family home. 
containers and speared them with But his attorney claims 
a McPlastic knife in one quick mo- ese eon ey — 
tion to impress his friends. He’s not prcapdecseeyt 

» embarrassed about making his ee ira with 

z tough choices public, telling Time teins ed ape ti 

= he'd rather have his way with Pal- permit. Thurman and 

7 trow than Cameron Diaz. What is Hawke say Gandolfini is 

= he embarrassed backing out of his contractu- 
about? Getting al obligations; they want to 
$3 million a keep the 300 grand. As it 

es downtown New York City didn’t 
picture. have , bi : 


Covering the war from Fort Lee, N.J., just isn't good enough. That 
is, not if you're CNBC's GERALDO RIVERA, the theatrical jour- 
nalist who longs to be the bride at every wedding, the ham in 
every sandwich and, lately, the mullah in every mountain. Rivera, 
a veteran foreign correspondent, talked his way out of his 
$4 million-a-year contract after parent company NBC declined to 
send him to Afghanistan. Fox News grabbed the talk-show host and plans 
to ship him out mid-November. Rivera says he has contacts with the 
Northern Alliance; he previously reported from Afghanistan on the drug 
war. “As much as | love my CNBC program, | can't stay anchored to 
my desk any longer,” he said. “I hope to be able to report all aspects 
of our nation’s do-or-die fight against terror.” Which leads some to 
question his objectivity—though not his patriotism. One plus: Unlike 
MSNBC colleague Ashleigh Banfield, he’s already a brunet. 
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Roger Rosenblatt 


Back into the Fray of History 


HERE COMES A TERRIBLE MOMENT TO MANY SOULS,” 

George Eliot wrote in Daniel Deronda, “when the great 

movements of the world, the larger destinies of mankind, 

which have lain aloof in newspapers and other neglect- 
ed reading, enter like an earthquake into their lives.” Tell me 
about it. But something more fundamental and revealing has 
happened since Sept. 11 as well. For many years—12 since the 
toppling of the Berlin Wall and the Soviet threat; 27 since Wa- 
tergate, depending on how one is counting—the country has 
been living outside history. By this I mean living not only with 
little regard for the larger destinies of mankind but also outside 
the stories, lessons and issues that locate a people within sig- 
nificant patterns of human thought. Now a group of savage 
zealots has flung us back into history, and however unjust the 
impetus, we could make use of the experience. 

Observers have been la- 
menting that had the country 
only been more alert to world 
conditions (Islam, Afghani- 
stan, international terrorism) 
and less enthralled with sur- 
face nonsense (O.J., Elian Gon- 
zalez, Monica, Gary Condit), 
we might have avoided our 
current troubles. This is to im- 
ply that a few canny geopoliti- 
cal decisions here and there 
would be all it would take to 
make America safe and snug. 

But history demands that 
one be aware of the deeper 
world as well as the wider. For 
the period in question, America has been hydroplaning on the 
present, creating and devouring a culture consisting of relentless 
ephemera. The intellectual so-called life became deconstruc- 
tionist game playing, politics became claptrap, “globalization” 
became internationalism for shoppers. Our superpowerhood 
fed feelings of omnipotence and self-righteousness (remember 
the “City on a Hill”?), which in turn created a false sense of im- 
munity. On Sept. 11, airplanes crashed into two cities on a hill. 

What went unacknowledged was that everyone occupies a 
position in the great stream of events and ideas, even in a time 
of rampant vapidity, and to forget that was to lose one’s bear- 
ings, along with one’s soul. Moby Dick begins with Ishmael see- 
ing his voyage as an interlude squeezed between more signifi- 
cant events, which he presents as newspaper headlines (you'll 
smile at his choices): 

Grand Contested Election for the Presidency 
Of the United States 

Whaling Voyage by One Ishmael 

Bloody Battle in Affghanistan [sic] 











For a new nation, a Constitution consciously engaging the past 








Had he not believed that every individual belongs to history, his 
story would not have been worth telling. 

America is the original original country. It came into being 
when the burden of the past had already grown too heavy for 
18th century Europe, so it has always been assumed that the 
country is uncomfortable with history. In fact, however, until 
recently, America has lived happily with the past—ours and the 
world’s. How could we not? The Constitution itself continues 
to be a remarkably workable compilation of historical refer- 
ences that swing from the moderate Enlightenment stability of 
Swift, Hume and Locke to the wildest dreams of Blake, 
Wordsworth and Rousseau. The American solution to the sti- 
fling and compromising balances of the Enlightenment was the 
risky (and Romantic) extension of the Bill of Rights. 

To rejoin history suggests more, though, than a reacquain- 
tance with intellectual move- 
ments and principles. It re- 
quires every life to see itself as 
part of every other life. The his- 
tory one feels is not only na- 
tional and political but also the 
history of grief, unity, com- 
panionship; the history of fear, 
invasion and sacrifice. In these 
shaky days, one looks to the 
history of Britain during the 
Blitz, or to the history of the 
Jews who held history dear 
because it depended on time 
without place. All the past sto- 
ries that apply to whatever one 
experiences these days are 
suddenly unearthed, and one is rushed back into the story of the 
entire species, in every dimension, the crucible of all of history's 
messages, even if those messages are sometimes scrambled. 

On everyone’s back is everyone else, which evokes the most 
important kind of history America can connect with: the histo- 
ry of doing the right thing. In spite of some lulus of internation- 
al blunders, the country has still done more to benefit the rest 
of the world than any in history. We went into Bosnia for no oth- 
er purpose than doing the right thing—something Muslim states 
might recall when railing against the Great Satan. And the his- 
tory of doing the right thing will keep us fighting the good fight. 

Ofall the American characteristics cast off in recent years, the 
most essential was that of searching for a more noble expression 
of existence. America had pretty much cornered the market on 
that search, and when it was abandoned, the country lost its way. 
History is reorienting, but it is more than that. It enhances a life 
by extending it beyond its temporal limits. What the events of 
Sept. 11 may wind up doing is not just alert the country to what it 
is, but to what it was and could be again one of these days. u 
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What's the sound of a market turning around? Janus is keeping both ears open. Searching out the companies that can 
per form today and offer the best promise for tomorrow Never relying on numbe elite but tuning into the whole story 


about the companies behind the stocks. It's the same approach that has gotten Janus ahead—with the volume turned up. 





Introducing Janus Global Value Fund 


Janus Global Valve Fund seeks long-term growth of capital by investing in 
companies of any size, anywhere in the world, which Janus finds reason to believe 
are undervalued relative to their intrinsic value. Launch date: June 29, 2001 
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IT’S NATURE'S WAY TO BE ROUGH. IT’S OUR WAY TO BE SMOOTH HIGHLANDER HAS WHAT 
TYPICAL SUVS DON'T — A 4-WHEEL INDEPENDENT MACPHERSON STRUT SUSPENSION FOR 
A NICE COMFORTABLE RIDE. BASICALLY, THERE ARE NO ROUGH ROADS IN A HIGHLANDER. 


01 Toyota Moter Sales, U.S.A. tec. Buckie Up! De it for these who love you. 


GET THE FEELING. TOYOTA. 


“6 toyota.com 





